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Preface 


It is well known to all Persian and Sanskrit lovers that not 
a few European and Indian scholars have traced back the origin 
of Iranian and Indian peoples from a parent race known as 
Indo-Iranian or Indo-Aryan. Many of the scholars have even 
discovered close affinity between the philosophical thoughts of 
these two seemingly different races and that is but an obvious 
phenomenon as. the bifurcation took place after a major 
portion of the Rg-Veda had already got revealed. Even after 
the bifurcation, the metaphysical thoughts, which were but a 
part of the nature and intelligence of these peoples, survived 
during Zarthustrian era, though in a latent state, and permeat- 
ing through all the ages formed the very core of the Persian 
Sufi philosophy. All these phenomena we shall be studying in 
the pages of this treatise. 

We should indeed feel grateful to those European scholars 
who acted as pioneers in this field before any one of us could 
take initiative. While dealing with the metaphysical and philo- 
sophical aspects of Persian literature especially Sufism, almost 
all the scholars have made casual references to the sameness of 
such ideas with those of Vedanta but the onerous and trying 
task of determining the analogy on the solid foundation of the 
texts had till now been lying in abeyance. In the absence of 
such evidences many minds get sceptic and ascribe the Persian 
thinking trait to the Hellenic, Christian or Arabic contacts and 
not only the laity even the protagonists of the phenomenon of 
identicalness have sometimes tergiversated from their assevera- 
tions. Even the illustrious Dr. Iqbal, who in the early part of 
his scholarship believed in the common Aryan origin of Persian 
Sufism and Indian Vedant, later stated that he had outlived his 
former concepts. I think this change in view should be assigned 
to his paucity of time for, a creative genius as he was, his own 
philosophical and political thoughts kept him over occupied, 
never setting him at rest to delve deep into the Vedic texts. He 
was the only man who could haye done it because being a 
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Brahmin born, having Aryan blood in his veins, he was perfectly 
able to understand the Persian Sufi thoughts in the light of 
Indian. Philosophy. 

His assertion: 


exes) VE SL 
aCe Bolick 


(Behold me well ! You won’t see another of my calibre in 
Hindustan. A Brahmin born is conversant with the mysteries 
of Rami and Tabrez). 

The distich connotes much more than the words seem to 
convey. It should never be interpreted to mean that due to 
Brahmin lineage Iqbal considered himself ignoble by birth and 
took pride in his capability to understand Rimi and Tabrez. 
A man, who believed in sustaining the human ego, a man who 
considered self-respect as the very life-blood of the human exis- 
tence would never demean himself by hinting at the lowliness 
of his birth. He is rather proud of his Brahmin ancestry. By 
this confession he seems to be throwing a challenge to the Per- 
sian scholars of not only India but of the world at large that 
only he could understand the mysticism of Rimi and Tabrez 
in its right perspective, to the exclusion of one and all, because 
his knowledge of Persian had got supplemented by his Brahmini- 
cal heritage which had, by itself, saturated him with the know- 
ledge of Vedic scriptures. He is asseverating that the Aryan 
blood with all its Vedic speculative traits was flowing in his 
veins whereas, others were handicapped because they knew 
either Persian or were conversant with the Vedic philosophy only. 
And I bear out the assertion of this great Indian that only 
those few on this earth can understand Persian Sufism in its 
true spirit who, by innateness or by study, have acquired 
acquaintance with the Vedic philosophy besides their know- 
ledge of Persian. This very observation made by Iqbal served 
as inspiration and goaded me to launch into this deep blue, 
much talked of but never fathomed. 

Scholars have often observed that identicalness in the ideas 
oftwo pzoples may result from contact also. Without invol- 
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ving myself into discussion to impugn the Possibility of any 
such influence in the present context, I would contend that 
fairness ever calls for a judicious assessment ‘of things and 
that theories based on reasoning and evidence should be given 
due weight to outdo theories having doubtful locus standi how- 
soever timeworn and one time excellent they might be, or the 
very process of the advancement of human knowledge towards 
perfection would get thwarted. On the other hand to rebut the 
proposition of identicalness as fortuitous without delving in the 
Vedic literature is something monstrous, iniquitous and unscho- 
lar-like. 

I would entreat the hardliners, who have mostly got pre- 
judiced by the writings of the English people, or the fanatic 
section, to look into the sources of the Sanskrit quotations given 
in this treatise and take a dispassionate view of the things. 
Most of the Persian texts which had been previously interpre- 
ted in the light of religious philosophies other than Indian 
(Vedic) philosophy by different alien scholars, have been reinter- 
preted in these pages in this very light and it is for the conno- 
isseurs to judge their propriety in this prespective. Nothing can 
be said te be the last word in the field of knowledge and hence 
we, the being endowed with reason, should ever be ready to 
welcome new findings, if they prove worthy of it, shedding all 
prejudices and hark backings hitherto accumulated. 

This modest essay is based on an assiduous and judicious 
study of the Vedic philosophy and aims at fulfilling the long 
felt want though in a small way, because a life-time’s work can- 
not be accomplished in a few years. 

If worth my salt, it is an iota of the colossal task that has 
got to be accomplished by the youngsters. The field of my 
work except for the few inadequate flickerings here and there, 
was till now almost bleak, bare and barren—no track, not even 
foot-prints. Now a track, though faint, lies before them to 
go ahead. I have every hope that those who come after me will 
open up new vistas by delving deep into the oceans of Persian 
and Sanskrit texts of which I am standing simply on the 
shore, 
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NOTA BENE 


The Sanskrit excerpts given in the “Chapter il” 
(Shankara—pp. 83—102) have been taken from 
“Aprokshanubhuti”, the celebrated Sanskrit work of 


Shri Shankaracharya. 
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Introduction 


This treatise is to all intents and purposes, a study of that 
aspect of Persian poetry which is saturated with reflections that 
may conveniently be traced out in the realm of Indian philosophy, 
and thus, an endeavour to authenticate, on basis of cogent evi- 
dences, homogeneity of philosophical thoughts between the peo- 
ples of India and Iran, the ethnic Progenies of common ancestors 
known in the history as Indo-Aryans. 


It is essentially a literary study of Persian Poetry swivelling 
round certain philosophical nucleus, which are regarded as the 
very core of Indian thinking, and thus entails intellectual specu- 
lations and mental pursuits of the peoples of politically two 
different nations, professing two different religions but who in 
the hoary past believed in the same theology. With the drift of 
time their homogeneity sustained sectarian schism leading to 
bifurcation and ultimate egress of one branch to a new habitat. 
It is controversial whether the Indian branch resorted to exodus 
from Iran to India or the other one from India to Iran, the issue 
that we may take up for deliberation in the coming pages while 
peeping into the historical depths of the Indo-Aryan race to ex- 
plore plausible causes for the obvious identicalness of thoughts 
between the two seemingly different peoples. 


It must be brought home to the readers that this treatise 
should, by no means, be regarded as a comparative study of 
two different religions because, as suggested by the very title, on 
the Indian side it is only philosophy and on the other it is simply 
Persian poetry. Thus it aims at the study of two different spheres 
of human life, rather two great achievements made by human 
mind, 


It would be pertinent to the issue to quote the observation 
made by a reputed Indian philosopher that poetical method of 
expression does really suffer from the defect, that what is sug- 
gested under the garb of poetry can never be regarded as the 
rigorous truth of philosophy. 


1. A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy—p, 28 
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The same philosopher further says that the poetical method 
is applicable to philosophy where an emotion is to be created 
about the nature of reality or when this reality becomes a fact 
of mystical apprehension. In this respect the Persian poetry, so 
far its emotional effusions in the realm of spiritualism are con- 
cerned, is well nigh philosophy though, at occasions, it not 
only transcends the confines of the rigid Islamic tenets but even 
seems to be contending them. 


Thus the thesis, not being a religious study in the true sense 
of the term, does not aim at syncretism even. It is a study with 
the sole aim of substantiating the analogies of thoughts between 
the two peoples so often pointed out by the scholars. 


Religious discussions have at all events been avoided but the 
Indian philosophy, not confining itself to metaphysical bounds 
only, is so intricately braided with religion that it has become 
almost a vital part of it and as such any attempt to keep Indian 
philosophy segregated from religion will prove futile. This phe- 
nomenon of close alliance of philosophy and religion has proved 
puzzling to many a Western students of Indian thought because 
in other systems these are well nigh segregated. As a matter of 
fact in India too, like other systems, philosophy land religion 
began as one and like them came to be distinguished also but, 
contrary to them, this distinction never resulted in a divorce. 
The reason of this hand and glove relation, from Hindu point 
of view, is that both of these conjointly lead to the same goal. 
As a matter of fact the main object of philosophy is to enable 
one to understand the nature of Reality, whereas the aim of 
religion is to induce devotion in one’s heart for the Deity. If the 
former one i.e., the philosophy brings light to the understanding 
and thereby helps man realize his true nature, the latter purifies 
and sublimates the emotions and transforms the entire life. 


Writing about the unique fusion of philosophy and religion 
in India, Max Miiller very pertinently remarks : 


“What distinguishes the Vedanta philosophy from all other 
philosophies is that it is at the same time a religion and philo- 
sophy.””+ 


1. Three lectures on the “Vedanta Philosophy” —p. 13. 
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And true it is that what has been said about Vedanta philo- 
sophy holds good for the entire Vedic literature. Further, Max 
Miiller poignantly observes that the fear of ‘men’ has been 
greater than the fear of ‘God’ or of ‘truth’ and that is responsi- 
ble for the separation between religion and Philosophy. He 
seems to be purporting that philosophy, as it is based on reaso- 
ning, often deviates from religion which is based mainly on 
intuition and credence unmindful of arguments. 


As such it may be inferred that it was precisely the fear of 
harm at the hands of the zealots that thwarted free philosophi- 
cal expressions in other religions. In the words of Prof. Max 
Miiller : 


“Nowhere, however, do we find what we find in Indiaz where 
Philosophy is looked upon as the natural outcome of religion, 
nay, as its most precious flower and fragrance. Whether reli- 
gion leads to philosophy, or Philosophy to religion, in India the 
two are inseparable and they would never have been separated 
with us (Christians) if the fear of men had not been greater 
than the fear of God or truth... . nor was there in India any 
necessity for honest thinkers to screen their doctrines behind the 
name of Esoteric Religion.’’! 


True it is, that Islamic philosophers were breathing in a still 
more rigid atmosphere and especially the Persian Sufis were 
constrained to justify their Aryan utterances from Semitic point 
of view by forging interpretations of the Koranic texts. 


The mutual influence of religion and philosophy is traceable 
right from the hymns of Rig-Veda and Upanishads to this age 
and also permeating through the Persian Sufi literature wherein 
we find the transcendence and the immanence of God resulting 
ina queer unison of reason and emotion intertwined in the 
pantheistic ideas which afford the Sufi poetry all its mellowness, 
delicacy, nonrigidity and exhileration. 


Philosophy, as a matter of fact, enlightens the reason of the 


1. ibid, p. 14. 
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man and guards against a blind following of the religion and 
on the other hand saves the religion from being a dry and barren 
mass and this can be well seen in Persian Sufism. 


Thus, although this study is temporal and my attitude prag- 
matic yet because of the fact that Indian philosophy is inextri- 
cably interwoven with religion, it may appear to bea religious 
discourse to a few. especially to them, who are unfamiliar with 
the nature of Indian philosophy. 


Why Poetry 


It may give rise to an inquisitiveness in many a mind as to 
why did I confine my tracings of Indian philosophy to the 
domain of ‘Persian poetry’ only instead of taking the whole 
Persian literature into consideration. 


The following observation made by an eminent scholar pro- 
vides a suitable answer to this query : 


“For the most part mysticism kept within the pale of ortho- 
doxy which was always sensible enough to allow a certain lati- 
tude to poets and enthusiasts.””? 


This statement testifies to the influence of poetry that took 
under its sway even the relentless Muslim zealots. Even the 
pantheistic utterances, which were nothing short of naked heresy 
according to the Islamic precepts, when couched in the sweet- 
ness of poetic diction and expressed with moving emotion, lost 
much of their offensiveness and were passed over without much 
ado. 


We have to keep in mind the disadvantages under which the 
Persian thinkers, especially the Sufis, laboured and which pre- 
vented them from putting into plain words their beliefs that 
were of Aryan origin and were more or less, associated with 
their innate nature. The use of poetry for such expression had 
its own reasons which we shall be discussing below. 


1. The History of Philosophy in Islam— p. 63. 
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To my mind poetry benumbs the reason and stimulates the 
heart i.e., the emotional aspect of human nature. A pithy re- 
mark by a famous English divine, F.W. Robertson explains 
this phenomenon well. 


“The office of poetry is not to make us think accurately, but 
feel truly”’.t 


And, Macaulay the famous English litterateur has very aptly 
defined poetry as under : 


“By poetry, we mean the art of employing words in sucha 
manner as to produce an illusion on the imagination.’”” 


The statement purports that poetry casts an illusion upon 
the mind, the centre of reason, and as such this statement 
corroborates the one that had been quoted above. This is pre- 
cisely the reason why Persians mostly used poetry as their 
medium of expression for giving vent to their un-Islamic 
ideas. Iam prone to believe that had Mansur Hallaj uttered 
his assertion ‘TI am the Truth” within Persian boundaries 
and that too in a poetic Janguage, he would have escap- 
ed the penalty of death, for pantheism was the order of 
the day among Persian thinkers of those times and not a 
few of his contemporaries and the later poets have simply 
extenuated him of his guilt but have, in their writings, also 
justified the claim “‘Ana’l-Haq” (I am the Truth) as the positive 
truth of the spiritual region. The only fault they find with 
Mansur Hallaj is that in his exaltation he did blurt out a divine 
afflatus that should ever remain concealed in the bosom of the 
enlightened and not be revealed to the laity. Should such state- 
ments be interpreted in the light of the proverb ‘‘cast not your 
pearls before the swines”, it eventually leads to the conclusion 
that absolute Monism “There is nothing but God” and therefore 
‘I am God’ (Ana ‘l-Haq) and “‘God is everything”? (Hamah Ust) 
was the ultimate determining belief of the Persian Sufis in eso- 


teric circles. 


1. Useful Quotations-—p. 470. 
2. Useful Quotations—p, 470. 
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These shibboleths were the virtual translations of Vedic 
religion’s apophthegms ‘Aham Brahmasmi’ or ‘So’ham’ (I am 
He) and “‘Sarvam Khalvidam Brahman” (Brahman is definitely 
all this). These utterings are evidently un-Islamic, but form the 
very core of Persian Sufism. To escape the wrath of the Arab 
tempered hardliners and austere zealots the Sufis had no alter- 
native but to express their ideologies camouflaged in the garb 
of inspired poetry or dissimulate as maniacs, as was the case 
with Bayazid of Bistam. On account of their poetic appeal these 
compositions were read by the public with avidity and even if 
these helped little in the propagation of their beliefs against 
heavy odds in that canonical set-up, still it was mainly their 
poetry that kept the Sufic order jogging on anyhow. 


In Persian poetry of the kind we find a free ingenuous and 
unreserved flow of un-Islamic Sufi ideas which have been denied 
space in the prose. As this study precisely purposes to take into 
consideration only typical Aryan or Vedic ideas, the Persian 
prose has been passed over in favour of poetry which manifests 
these ideas copiously. 


Nature of Identical Thoughts 


There is no gainsaying the premise’that it is precisely the 
Vedantic philosophy, more than any other, that is traceable in 
Persian poetry and hence, by and large, the poetry of this 
kind only forms the best part of this study. At the 
same time it must be understood that it is not all the Vedic 
philosophy that is traceable in Persian poetry, or, vice 
versa, itis not the entire Persian poetry, more appropriately 
the Sufi poetry, in which Vedantic or other philosophical ideas 
are traceable. The proposition to be studied is that the rudi- 
ments of these thoughts i.e. of Indian philosophy and precisely 
the Sufi poetry were the same but the manifestation or the deve- 
lopment took its independent course in both the spheres. 


A little expatiation upon the nature of Vedantic philosophy 
and the Sufi poetry would not be out of place. Vedantic philo- 
sophy unfolds itself round the Vedic nucleus and so does the 
Persian Sufi poetry, but not the whole range of poetry that is 
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reckoned as such. The subject of study in this treatise is more 
or less that poetry only, which is the butt of criticism in the 
rigid Islamic region and has even been labeiled as un-Islamic 
or heretical, if not by all, at least by the austere and zealotic 
section of that religion. Obviously, Aryan philosophy thrives 
on free-thinking whereas Islam, based on rigid principles, knows 
no relaxation. It is not to be denied that worship of the Deity 
and morality are obligatory in Hinduism and Islam alike, but these 
things are common with almost all the religions of the world, of 
course in their own prescribed ways which differ’ from religion 
to religion. But on issues of cosmogony, entity of soul, relation- 
ship of the soul or of the beings with the Deity, dogmas of es- 
chatology invariably differ between two religions. Hinduism 
stands quite apart in these respects from Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity which have many a thing in common or have them 
with some variation. The obvious reason for this likeness is 
that Islam and Judaism have racial affinity, both being Semitics 
by origin and on the other hand Christianity and Judaism share 
a common base for their edifice “The Old Testament”. None 
of the religions of this group permit pantheism “All is He” or 
absolute Monism of the Vedant “I am He”’ or “That thou art” 
which are exclusively based on old Aryan beliefs of the Vedas 
and are condemnable according to Semitic mandates. But, to 
our astonishment, these beliefs, despite all censorious attitude 
of Islam, did not simply commit trespasses in that forbidden 
zone but also became one of the conspicuous features rather a 
vital constituent of Persian Sufism which is nevertheless a recog- 
nized section of so austere, rigid and unrelenting Islamic faith. 


These un-Islamic ideas which are identical with the Vedic 
philosophical thoughts manifested themselves strikingly as 
pseudo Islamic thoughts and despite all rigorousness and denun- 
ciation could not be held in leash. The protagonists of such 
ideas were, with the exception of Iran, ill-used, persecuted and 
even executed in the Muslim countries. Why were thé Sufis, 
although thinking on much the same line, treated with catholi- 
city in Iran whereas in Iraq Mansir Hallaj was lynched? Of 
course this is an enigma but not difficult to answer. It was 
simply because of the innate predisposition of the Persians— 
a psychic attitude that had accrued to them by way of 
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tradition, Aryans as they are, and the few centuries of Islamic 
scours, howsoever tenacious they were, had failed to wipe out 
the patina that a span of millenniums had wrought on their way 
of thinking. It did wipe out but still after a few centuries of stern 
surveillance. It would bein all appropriateness to conjecture 
that during the prevalence of Zarthustrian religion through all 
those millenniums, the Vedic thoughts also persisted, if not 
overtly atleast esoterically, if not sustained by all at least by 
a section of the people. We cannot but take the things 
in this light because of the fact that even after abjuration 
of Vedic elements Zarthustrianism could not shed all practices, 
rituals and even names of gods associated with Vedic religion, 
a striking phenomenon that we shall study in the following 
pages and I am prone to believe that the seedling of the beliefs 
kept on burgeoning during Islamic period also and could not 
help fructifying even in the face of heavy odds. It is unfortunate 
that vicissitudes of time have destroyed all the pre-Islamic 
evidences that existed in the shape of literature, except a few 
Zarthustrian scriptures, else the things would have been evident 
themselves. 


It might appear nothing short of a paradox that the things 
should gain ground against damnations and castigations, but 
the phenomenon has got its own reasoning in the psychology 
of man. Any state of mind, mood or mental attitude strives for 
its preservation, continuance or subsistence for maximum period 
and often, guided by emotions, it is indifferent to logic. It is not 
unusual that the efforts to suppress such tendencies often give 
way to reaction, arouse indignation and a tenacious insistence 
in the people to hold ground and defend their ideologies with 
renewed vigour and it is by degrees that the things get adjusted 
to the changed set up. 


It was the same reaction that worked up the mind of the 
people to reinstall Mithra, other gods and the Vedic rituals in 
Zarthustrianism once so spitefully eliminated by the Prophet 
himself and the same reaction worked out its way in the un- 
Islamic utterances of the Persian Sufis, towards which Professor 
E.G. Browne! has pointed out, in his monumental work, as 


1. A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 418. 
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one of the possible sources that may by accounted for 
the origination of such Sufi tendencies that are contrary to 
Islamic precepts. Such poetic stuff is by itself, discernible and 
distinguishable from that huge mass of Persian poetry that is 
allegedly called Sufi literature but comprises simply prescripts 
for leading an austere Islamic life in utter fear of God’s 
wrath—Who is not only omnipotent but also autocrat in His 
actions. Now, it is clear that these very un-Islamic Sufi thoughts 
are mostly identical with Vedic thoughts apophthegmatized 
in ‘Ana‘l-Haq” and “‘Hamah ist’’, that are the subject of study 
in this treatise. 


An Indian historian of modern times has quoted a passage 
from ‘“‘Kashf-ul-Mahjib”’ written by Ali bin Usman al-Jallali al- 
Hujwiri which enumerates the Sufi sub-sections to. be twelve in 
number out of which ten are approved and two are condemned 
ones. The excerpt runs as follows: 


“The whole body of aspirants to Sufism is composed of 
twelve sects, two of which are condemned (mardid) while the 
remaining ten are approved (maqbi/). The latter are the Muha- 
sibis, the Qassaris, the Tayfuris, the Junaydis, the Nuris, the 
Sahlis the Hakimis, the Kharazis and the Sayyaris. All these 
assert the truth and belong to the mass of orthodox Moslems. 
The two condemned sects are firstly, the Hululis, who derive 
their name from the doctrine of incaration (Hulu/) and incorpor- 
ation (/mtizaj), and with whom are connected the Salimi sect of 
anthropomorphists; and secondly, the Hallajis, who have 
abandoned the sacred law and have adopted heresy, and with 
whom are connected the Ibahtis and the Farisis.”’! 


The above classification may of course, hold good so far as 
sectarian or monastic beliefs are concerned but in the realm of 
poetry it is well nigh impossible to classify the poet and 
his compositions on such a touchstone of dogmas because, 
whether by innateness or by contact the un-Islamic ideas 
have possessed the thinking of the Persian Sufis to such 
an extent that over-lapping of ideas makes it difficult to 


1. Muslim Revivalist Movements In Northern India. 
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decide which section does a particular Sufi belong to i.e., 
whether he is one of the approved ones or the condemned ones, 
because even if he does not utter ‘Ana ‘l-Haq’ or “‘Hameh- 
ust” explicitly he appears to be affirming the truth of these 
apophthegms in his verses, may he be Abu Sa‘id Abil 
Khair or Jalaluddin Rumi or any other of the Sufi stock. 
Endorsers should be reckoned no better than accomplices in 
the eyes of law. It is not unusual to come across such compo- 
sitions of a poet in which he appears to be poetizing the so 
called heretic ideas and just at another occasion he seems to 
be advocating the orthodox aspect of Islam, most probably 
to escape excoriation and retribution whether penal or provi- 
dential for his former utterings. Sometimes they refuse to be 
recognized on denominational basis—human sympathies being 
the only touch-stone of their personal religion. 


Jalal-ud-din Rumi says: 


aD US lae SSUKLi gis 
(—:- fly (fom ys 


(What should I do, O, Musalmans ! because I myself do 
not know, 

Neither I ama Christian, nor a Jew, nor a Zoroastrian 
nor a Musalman)* 


Thus sifting of such poetic ideas as are identical with Vedic 
thoughts is an arduous and exacting task and probably this 
is one of the reasons that the work of comparative study of 
this nature has remained in abeyance till this time. 


Apathy of English Writers Towards Vedic Literature 


The credit of taking a lead in oriental studies may rightly be 
assigned to European scholars especially to the English scholars 
but the fact that the latters’ attitude towards India and every 
thing Indian has ever been apathetic needs no elucidation. This 
iniquitous disposition is mainly responsible for the suppression, 


1, Kulliyat Shams-Tabrez—p. 460. 
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omission or misrepresentation of material facts regarding the 
culture, traditions, philosophy of this country in their works, 
and is aresultant of their supercilious nature, zealotry and 
racial vanity. They are slow to recognize the achievements of 
the Indians—the people who had been under their subjuga- 
tion for nearly one and a half century. Even after the liberation 
of India this contemptuous attitude is presisting and their com- 
plex still does not allow them to appreciate the vast treasure of 
philosophical knowledge that is extant in Sanskrit language. 
They try to pick holes not only in Indian achievements, it seems 
to be an obsessive predisposition with them to underrate the 
merits of any other nation while comparing with their own. 
They have tried to minimise Zoroastrianism simply because it 
was associated with Vedas. They seem to be affected by a mor- 
bid shamefacedness to acknowledge that Zoroastrianism had 
flourished as a perfect religion thousands of years before Chri- 
stianity and that the Indian sages of the hoary past were so spi- 
ritually advanced as to speculate about abstruse phenomena 
like soul and God when the entire humanity was wallowing in 
the quagmire of materialism. 


Thus the English writers have mostly spared no pains to flay 
religions other than Christianity. Appraisal done in good spirit 
may well be allowed, but humiliating imputations in respect of 
other religions simply to establish the superiority of one’s own 
religion, may well afford the doer a cynical pleasure, it is al- 
most of little avail if tergiversation or conversion is aimed at. 
Such writers, at times, even go out of their way to achieve this 
malafide end e.g., while discussing Sufism, Prof. R.A. Nicholson 
does not flinch from a beside the mark assertion that Holy 
Koran is not the word of God and that there are loop-holes 
in that divine book!. Thus the English are charitable neither to 
Islam nor to Hinduism or any other religion what-so-ever except 
there own. 


1. “European readers of the Koran cannot fail to be struck by its 
author’s vacillations and inconsistency in dealing with the greatest 
problems. He himself was not aware of these contradictions, nor 
were they a stumbling-block to his devout followers, whose simple 
faith accepted the Koran as the word of God’’. The mystics of Islam 
(Introduction p. 4). 
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In this connection it would be expedient to quote the views 
of the renowned Sanskrit scholar Mahuli R. Gopalacharya : 


“Westerners who appropriate to themselves the monopoly of 
civilization and culture think it below their dignity to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the older civilizations of countries inha- 
bited by other races. Some of them go to the length of sugges- 
ting that with Christ true religion was born”?. 


The views of an English writer Prof. Kellett might prove to 
be of great consequence in this respect. He admits without any 
reservation, that it is difficult for a Western mind to appreciate 
the metaphysical theory of the Eastern religions, even after 
undergoing special training*. 


And obviously this is the reason that the Westerners could 
not assess Persian Sufism in the light of Indian philosophy. Even 
a moderate study of Vedic literature will reveal to the readers 
that it is precisely Indian philosophy that can be recognized as 
the source of that class of thinking within Sufism which is essen- 
tially un-Islamic. 


Philosophy is after all a human effort to comprehend the 
problems of the universe and as such its close relation with 
heritage i.e., with the race and culture cannot be denied. The 
failure of a number of alien writers to interpret Persian 
Sufism in the light of Indian philosophy is not to be wondered 
at because each nation has its own characteristic, mentality and 
its particular intellectual bent. 


It is true that European scholars like Max Miiller, Deussen, 
Keith, Jacobi, Garbe, Oldenberg, Suzuki and so many others 
devoted their life-time to the study of Vedic literature and it is 
mainly due to Max Miiller that Vedic religion arrested the 
attention of alien scholars, still they did not embark at a study 
of this nature most probably due to their over-occupation with 
Indian philosophy or due to their limitation of the knowledge of 


1. The Heart of the Rig-Veda—p. 3. 
2. A short History of Religions—p. 376. 
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Persian language and a few, mostly English writers, who studied 
Persian Sufism were not free from prejudices against India and 
everything associated with it. 


India’s Contact with other Countries 


Some of the English writers feel dubious about accepting 
Indian influence on the pantheistic philosophy of races that are 
not Indo-Aryan on the ground of lack of contact between 
ancient India and those countries. I am not set upon proving 
that where-ever there is pantheism it is only an Indian influence 
because all the pantheistic ideologies do not bear the shade that 
may be called purely Indian. But, in such cases where Indian 
contact becomes a historical evidence or where racial affinity 
gets approved we cannot out and out reject the possibility of in- 
fluence whether by contact or cognateness. Notions regarding 
lack of contact between India and other countries in the distant 
past should now get discarded in the light of the modern historical 
researches that goa long way to prove that Vedic Aryans had 
far off contacts even in the hoary past. The corpus of the trea- 
tise does not permit detailed discussion on this issue and hence 
only a few observations are being cited here. 


According to Havell' even Babylon was ruled by an Aryan 
dynasty for about six hundred years and India also had very 
close commercial intercourse wlth the great cities of Mesopo- 
tamia. 


Havell assigns these features to the second millennium B.C. 
or earlier, On the basis of the archaeological researches he 
states further that in the second millennium B.C. when the 
Aryans were pressing their way into Northern India the Mitan- 
nians, who were also Aryans worshipping Surya, Varuna and 
Indra of the Vedas,? had formed a powerful kingdom between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. He also conjectures that the conflict 
between Devas and Asuras, that finds so prominent a place in 
Vedic tradition, can be referred to the struggles between the 


1. The History of Aryan Rule in India—p. 3. 
2. ibid—p. 44. 
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Aryan worshippers of these Gods and the Semites of Assyria 
who were also brought under subjugation by the Mitanni kings. 


The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang who visited India, Persia 
and other countries in the 7th century A.D. has given indica- 
tions of the existence of Hinayana Monasteries (branch of Bud- 
dhism) in Persia. Alberuni, the Arabian historian of the eleventh 
century also states that in former times Khurasan (Persia), Iraq 
(Mesopotamia), Mosul and other countries upto the frontier of 
Syria were Buddhists?. 


History also confirms that Persia was a province of Aryan 
India and there had been a constant interchange of ideas 
between Ariana (Iran) and Aryavarta (India) for thousand of 
years’. Balkh, intimately associated with the name of Zarathu- 
shtra, was a great Buddhist centre. The Burmecides, who have 
played a very notable part in building up the Islamic civilisation, 
had been originally the chief priests of Nawbahar? (original 
word Nava Vihar), a great Buddhist monastery in Balkh that 
was visited by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim. Prof. Abidi* 
even goes to the extent of asserting that the Burmecides were 
originally Indians and the Barmak is the changed form of Sans- 
krit word ‘Pramukh’. I am prone to think that this philological 
change, most probably, took place due to Arab domination 
because the Arabic language does not possess the phonetic 
sounds ‘P’ and the aspirate ‘kh’ which, according to phonetic 
laws, have got replaced by ‘B’ and ‘K’ sounds respectively. 


It should be noted that for the appellation Zoroaster the 
Eastern Scholars prefer to use Zarthustra and thus the terms 
Zoroastrian and Zarthustrian are identical. 


Alberuni’s India Vol. I—p. 21. 
The History of Aryan Rule in India—p 328. 
Presidential Address by Prof. S.A.H., Abidi at All India Persian 
Teacher Conference A.M.U. December 30-31, 1980—p. 5. 
4. ibid. 
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Historical and Psychological 
Aspects 


Indo-Aryans 


The Indians and the Iranians are said to belong to a larger 
family of Indo-Europeans, with their subdivisions of Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic and Armenian races. 


There is a view, of no little significance, prevalent among 
some of the historians that Indian, Iranian and Hellenic Aryans 
were interlinked till the sixth and seventh century B.C. and even 
later. To quote Havell : 


“In the sixth and seventh centuries before Christ, though 
the political boundaries of the three great branches of 
the Aryan race—the Hellenic, Iranian and Indo-Aryan, were 
clearly defined, and though political differences raised conside- 
rable barriers between them, there was a community of ideas 
and a similarity of spiritual aspirations binding the three bran- 
ches together which no political distinction could obliterate’’.t 


Will Durant, the prolific writer on ethnic and philosophical 
subjects maintains that it were the Mittannians that advanced 
towards Persia and India to make them their place of abode. 


To quote the words of the writer : 


“In this seething ethnic sea certain minor states took shape, 
which, even if only as conductors, contributed their mite to the 
heritage of the race. The Mittannians interest us not as the early 
antagonists of Egypt in the near East, but as one of the first 
Indo-European peoples known to usin Asia, and as the wor- 
shippers of gods—Mithra, Indra, Varuna—whose passage to 
Persia and India helps us to trace the movements of what was 
once so conveniently called the “Aryan race’”’. Dr. Brandon 
bears out this observation in the following words : 


“The racial origins of the original inhabitants of the Aegean 


1. The History of Aryan Rule in India—p. 60. 
1. Our Oriental Heritage—p. 285. 
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area remain obscure; .. . The invaders from the north who sub- 
jugated or supplanted them and in process of time came to form 
the Hellenes or Greeks were Indo-Europeans and members of 
that race which during the second millennium B.C. settled in 
southern Europe, in Anatolia, Iran and Northern India.”*4 


That Mittannians were Aryans needs no explanation in face 
of inscription, found in the village of Boghaz-Koy in Eastern 
Anatolia relating to a treaty between the Aryan ruler of Mittani 
and Hittite King (see page 26). 


J.H. Breasted is of opinion that the appellation Aryan 
appears for the first time in the Harri, one of the tribes of 
Mittani, and that it was a self given epithet of peoples living 
near, or coming from the shores of the Caspian sea. This term 
is properly applied today chiefly to the Mittannians, Hittites, 
Medes, Persians and Vedic Hindus i.e., only to the eastern 
branch of the Indo-European peoples’. 


The epithet ‘Aryan’ is more conspicuously found in an ins- 
cription at Naksh-e-Rustam in which Darius I, the great 
Persian King, who belonged to the same caste of Aryans* who 
ruled Northern India, described himself as “‘A Persian, the son 
of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan descent”. The Zoroastrians 
spoke of their primitive land as “Aryavaejo’”’—(the Aryan 
home). Strabo points out that ‘Ariana’ was a derivation from 
the same appellation which later epitomized as ‘Iran’, the popu- 
lar name by which it is known now.* 


Peeping into the hoary past of the Indo-Irani’ Aryans, 
Carlton Hayes and Hanscom have expressed their views as 
under: 


“Several groups entered the plateau of Iran, where they 
formed the tribes of the Medes and the Persians and the branch 
’ known as Aryan invaded India at a time still undetermined®. . . . 


Man and His Destiny in the Great Religions—p. 153. 
Conguests of Civilizations—p. 85. 

Our Oriental Heritage—p. 286. 

Geography by Strabo—p, 48. 

Ancient Civilisations—p. 102. 
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for a thousand years before we hear of separate tribes, the 
‘Medes’ and the ‘Persians’ in Assyrian records of about 835 
Bert 


The above observation purports that the Medes were separa- 
ted much earlier from the Indian branch of Aryans than the 
Persian branch. The Medes were under the influence of Urartu 
tribe and were victims of defeat by Assyrians and frequent 
raids by the Scythians?. ® 


The Indians and the Iranians were the caudal pair to 
separate and the separate history of Vedic (Indian) and Zoroa- 
strian (Iranian) faiths begins after this separation. 


Prof. Bartholome also bears out the view that not very long 
before Zoroaster’s time, the Iranian and Indian Aryans lived as 
one and the same people having, in all essentials, the same 
religion and the same cult*. Before the bifurcation they had 
common ancesters speaking the same language and following 
the same faith. This is the very vindication of the treatise 
that they had common ancestors speaking the same language and 
following the same faith. Obviously this phenomenon speaks 
for the affinity between the philosophical ideas of India and Iran. 
It is precisely for this reason that Dr. Mills lays stress on a 
consummate study of the Avesta in conjunction with the Vedas. 
To quote his own words: 


“The Avesta is nearer the Veda than the Veda is to its own 
epic Sanskrit. .we should study the Vedic gods with those Indo- 
Iranian ones held in common by the two sister races before their 
separation.* 


Zaehner tends to corroborate the above finding of Dr. Mills 
in the following words: 
“Linguistically and culturally the Indians and Iranians were 


1. abid—p. 171: 

2. ibid—p.171. 

3. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
p. 8. 

4. Quoted from ‘Philosophy of Zoroastrianism™’—p. 135 
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very closely linked, the Sanskrit in which India’s most ancient 
and sacred texts, the Vedas, are written being very close both 
to the language of the Avesta, the Zoroastrian’s own sacred 
book, and to that of the ancient Parsis (the prototype of the 
modern Persian) in which Darius the Great inscribed his exploits 
on the towering rock of Bisitun. Both the Indian and the 
Iranian branches of the Indo-Iranian family called themselves 
“Aryas’’—Aryans, a word later used to mean simply “noble” 
ora “gentleman”? and the word ‘Iran’ derived from an earlier 
form “‘Aryanam’’, simply means (the country) of the Aryans’?. 


As pointed out by the learned scholar the appellation ‘Iran’ 
is a derivation of ““Aryanam’’. The derivation is based, never- 
theless, on the inflexional rules of Sanskrit grammar. The sufix 
“anam” joined to masculine and neuter gender nouns ending 
with the sound ‘‘a”’ (9) gives the sense of possession and thus 
““Aryanam’’ does mean “‘of the Aryans’. This shows the affinity 
of language between the two peoples. 


In the same strain, Prof. Zaehner points out that the Aryans 
were extremely self conscious of their racial superiority and 
carefully distinguished themselves from An-aryas, “‘not- 
Iranians’. 


The above observation seems to purport that later on each 
one of the two branches considered its ownself as ““Arya”’ to 
the exclusion of all the peoples even the lately bifurcated the 
other Indo-Aryan branch. 


On the Vedic side also ‘‘An-arya’’ was such a contemptible 
term that to call anybody “Anarya” was nothing short of dis- 
honour and insolence. The vituperation associated with this 
term, arising out of the odious distinction between Arya and 
Anarya, holds good even today in the religious circles of India, 
and to call anybody ‘‘Anarya” is well nigh a bad name. 
This prejudice based on superciliousness worked upon them 
so much that each one of the two bifurcated branches of 
the same stem, namely Indo-Aryan, indulged in vituperating 
and condemning the other. 


1. The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism—p. 20. 
2. The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism—p. 20. 
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It would not be malapropos to elucidate the issue. Zoroaster 
has described himself as “‘A true enemy of the followers of the 
lie and a powerful supporter of the followers of the Truth.” 


Keeping the course of things in view it does not remain 
obscure that the followers of lie whom Zoroaster so vigorously 
attacks are none else but the worshippers of the “‘devas’’ a word 
that in Zoroastrianism comes to mean simply demon. Originally, 
however, the devas were not demons, they were a class of gods 
that were common to the Indians and Iranians alike in the 
common religion professed by them. The word ‘‘Deva’’ conti- 
nues to retain its respectful meaning even today in the Indian- 
Aryans. Similarly ‘“‘Asura”’ (phonetically changed into “‘Ahura’’), 
originally meant ‘god’ in the Indo-Aryan stock but after having 
been adopted by the Iranian branch (the Zoroastrians) in the 
extreme hallowed sense and getting associated with God 
(Ahura—Mazda=God the wise) with the Iranian branch, fell 
from grace and began to be used for denoting ‘‘demon’’ (see 
page 26) on the Indian side. What a contemptible havoc 
did antagonism play with these innocent words; feuds do not 
spare even hallowed spheres. 


Indian-Iranian Propinquity 


Attitudes, specially, towards life and spirit are in a great 
measure associated with the traits of a race and get extirpated 
after a prolonged alien domination or intimate foreign contact 
provided the people are supple enough to submit to theses ways. 


The proposition of homogeneity at spiritual level between 
the ancient Indian and Iranian people, if fortuity is to be dis- 
credited, must lean upon the common racial propinquity i.e., to. 
be precise, on cognateness. The verity of inheritance, whether in 
animate or inanimate entities has been unquestioningly upheld 
by the savants in their respective fields and according to them the 
digressions should be accounted for freak of nature or external 
preponderance. The other factor i.e., alien influence, though no 
doubt of consequence, should be reckoned as positive only in 
the absence of the prime factor i.e., inheritance or else it should 
be treated merely as a possible adjunct. 
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It, therefore, becomes incumbent upon me to prove the pro- 
pinquity of Iranian and Indian peoples in all respects and hence 
this chapter has been assigned to this essentiality. 


Dr. Laurence Mills, while establishing identicalness. between 
Christianity and Avestan Religion has made an argute remark 
which holds good at all events for any such attempt. He obser- 
ves that if the identities exist without historical connection, then 
they arise spontaneously, irresistibly and inevitably from the 
instincts of universal nature—a proposition which takes its 
place among the very highest themes in a serious psychology 
and natural philosophy’. 


This observation seems to purport that in the event of a 
historical connection the identities between two religions should 
not be ascribed to fortuity but should be considered a resultant 
of associations that can be analysed. 


Only after two pages the scholar points out towards the 
striking identicalness between the Veda and Avesta in the 
following words: 


“But in cases where an attempt is made to establish identi- 
ties between Avesta of Zoroastrians and Vedas of the Hindus 
we do not lack evidences that go a long way to prove that 
Avesta and Veda are but parts of one and the same original 
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lore. 


Not only in the sphere of religion but in customary modus 
operandi too we come across practices which both the branches 
of Indo-Aryans i.e., Indians and Iranians had in common with 
one another. Cow’s urine seems to have had great importance 
so far cleansing of defiled and polluted objects was concerned 
and this practice is still in vogue in orthodox and unprogressive 
Hindu society. In Zarthustrian way of living every vessel or 
utensil that became unclean in any way, every article of cloth- 
ing that got in the least degree defiled, was immediately laid 


1. Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia—p. VII (Preface). 
2. Ibid—p. Ix. 
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aside and carefully purified by rubbing it with earth and water 
mixed with cow’s urine ““gaomeza”. This shows that cow had 
come to be regarded as a sacred animal by the time the Indo- 
Iranian family bifurcated to form two different families. 


Yasna, the liturgical book of Zarthustrians, is entirely full 
of rites and rituals then in vogue and the vivid description given 
therein for the preparation and celebration of the HAOMA 
sacrifice atonce reminds one of the identical word SOMA of 
the Vedic Aryans. Of course they are the same thing but for 
the phonetical change which is exclusively a philological discus- 
sion and may be avoided for the present for fear of digression. 


In Vedas we come across a number of texts which speak of 
“Soma” (Zarthustrian Haoma) as a drink dearly savoured by 
the Vedic gods and in Yasna too the consecration of this sacred 
drink constitutes the centre of divine service. In both the reli- 
gions the offering of milk and its preparations especially butter 
is associated with blessings. 


In the performance of Havan (ceremonial offering of obla- 
tions to God and gods) by Hindus even today the dung of cow 
or bull is used for daubing the ground to make it consecrated 
before any rituals take place on it. Likewise cow’s urine was 
till recently in use by the very orthodox and simple minded 
Hindu folk for the purpose of making oneself pure if he had 
defiled himself by doing anything irreligious or by eating any- 
thing prohibited by religious tenets. In Zarthustrian Avesta also, 
consecration of the urine of the sacred bull or cow is prescribed 
for purificatory purposes’. 


Animal sacrifice as oblation to God or gods is even today 
prevalent in Hindus, which is a protraction of the period when 
Indians and Iranians were living together as members of one 
Aryan family, but later Zarthustra prescribed the offering of 
only bloodless sacrifice i.e., offering of pious thoughts and thanks 
giving. Today no animals are sacrificed in Zarthustrian rituals 


1. Indo-Iranian studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
pp. 52-54, 
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although the small population of Parsis living in Persia and 
India have no objection to flesh eating. 


On the solid basis of the evidences conserved in the scrip- 
tures of the two religions, Zarthustrian and Vedic, we can come 
upto a good understanding of the religion lived by the common 
ancestors of the two peoples. For the pre-Zarthustrian form we 
can make the most of the few extrinsic evidences, the oldest of 
them being an inscription found in the village of Boghaz Koy 
in Eastern Anatolia. This inscription has been assessed to be 
belorging to the 14th century B.C. and relates to a treaty effect- 
ed between Mittiwaza (Sanskrit—Mitiraj) and the Hittite King 
Shuppliluliumash. In this proclamation we come across the 
names of deities all of whom occupy prime place in Rig-Veda—the 
earliest scripture of the Indian (Vedic) branch of the Indo- 
Iranian family. These gods are Mitra-Varuna, Indra and the 
Nasatyas. The names of the first two gods (Mitra and Varuna) 
are preceded by the word ‘Ilani’ meaning ‘two gods’ and this 
means that due to their closeness these two gods, although dual 
in number should be regarded a single conjoint unit. This con- 
junction is perceptible in the Rig-Veda as well where at places 
these two deities make an inseparable pair and are addressed as 
‘Mitra-Varuna’ conjointly. Of the remaining three gods, namely, 
Indra, and the two Nasatyas, the former one i.e., Indra, the 
warrior and the leader of the gods, is too well known to be 
described and the two Nasatvyas (also called Ashwin Kumars in 
the Rig-Veda) are beside other things the god physicians. It 
deserves attention that till this stage, although the Vedic 
pantheon was divided into ‘Asuras’ and ‘Devas’ there was no 
hard and fast demarcation between the two categories and of 
the five gods, mentioned in the inscription, the first two i.e., 
Mitra and Varuna were essentially ‘asuras’ and the other three 
viz., Indra and the two Nasatyas (Ashwins) were ‘Devas’. 
Hence, in the pre-Zarthustrian times the ‘asuras’ and the ‘devas’ 
commanded equal veneration and it was left for Zarthustra, the 
reformer prophet to reduce the ‘devas’ to the rank of demons 
and do away with the ‘asuras’ as well, with the single exception 
of Ahura Mazda (Lord and wise)—epithet Mazda (wise) pro- 
bably being of his own creation. But it is interesting to note 
that in Vedic literature too we find ‘mantras’ invoking ‘Ahura’, 
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and it may be deduced that side by side the epithet ‘Asura’ (in 
good sense) ‘Ahura’ was-also in use at pre-bifurcation and later 
stage though very rarely. 


It deserves our thoughtful attention that it is only the ‘asura’ 
Mithra (Vedic “MITRA’) who, although discarded at first by 
Zarthustra, appears again in the Avesta as the most important 
deity next to Ahura Mazda. Bickering and bad blood had laid 
hands on both the factions and as already has been pointed out 
in the introduction retaliating the vituperation the Indian 
Aryans too associated the word ‘Asura’ (Avestan Ahura) with 
demon but the position of Mitra (Avestan Mithra) remained safe 
as ‘god’ on the Vedic side as well. He commanded veneration 
from both the branches of Indo-Irani Aryans. 


So, among the Vedic Aryans the epithet ‘asura’ suffered a 
degeneration in respect of its meaning and began to be applied 
to signify the bitterest enemies of the ‘devas’ (Vedic gods), with 
whom the Asuras are constantly waging war, and not always 
without success, as even Hindu legends acknowledge. 


This is the case throughout the whole Puranic literature, and 
as far back as the later parts of Vedas, but in the older parts of 
the Rig-Veda Samhita we find the word ‘asura’ used in as good 
and elevated a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. 


The use of ‘asura’ in a bad sense is discernible only twice 
in the older parts of Rig-Veda!, the verses in which the defeat 
of the sons or men of ‘asura’ is aimed at and we are prone to 
conjecture that these verses were composed when acute hostility 
had taken possession of them, and skirmishes between the two 
Were not very infrequent. These feuds seem to be the reason 
behind the owning and disowning of these appellations. 


In the last book of Rig-Veda (which is only an appendix to 
the whole, made in later times) the use of this word i.e. ‘asura’ 
in the contemptuous sense has become very common and 
in the Atharva-Veda there are verses which herald the defeat 
and the frustration of the ‘asuras’ at the hands of the ‘Rishis’. 


1. Rig-Veda—Il, 32, 4 and VII, 99, 5. 
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It should bo noted that in the later scriptures e.g., the 
Puranas, the ‘Asuras’ are fighting not with the Devas but with 
the ‘Suras’. The latter word ‘Sura’ is merely a fictitious word 
and got evolved in Sanskrit language in the Vedic age ina 
quaint way. It is an etymological derivation from the word 
‘Asura’ which originally meant ‘‘god’” but later in the Vedic 
religion got degenerated to give the sense of demon. In 
Sanskrit ‘A’ (phonetically 9°) when used as prefix gives the 
negative sense of the meaning and acting fallaciously on this 
rule, the negation prefix ‘A’ was later dropped to give the word 
ASURA a positive meaning which was by itself a positive 
word. The ASURA (A+SURA) thus became SURA (non- 
demon) and became synonymous with the word “Deva” i.e. god. 
That the ‘Asuras’ (Demons) of Brahmanical literature are the 
supreme being of the Parsis (Ahura-Mazda with his archangels) 
is hardly to be doubted. On the other hand Indra the chief god 
of Brahmans in the Vedic Times has been designated ‘‘daevanam 
daevo”’ (demons of the demons) in the Avesta and conversely 
‘god of the gods’ in the Vedic religion. 


Some of the Vedic gods have not lost their respectable 
position in the Zoroastrian religion and have got transformed 
into Yaztaz or angels in the Zend-Avesta. The most conspicu- 
ous of these is Mithra (Sanskrit MITRA). Another Vedic 
deity “‘Aryaman”’ is generally associated with Mitra and 
Varuna’ and is atonce recognised in the transfigured form of 
angel “‘Airyaman’”’ of the Zend-Avesta. 


The Vedic god Vayu (wind) is to be recognized in the spirit 
VAYU of the Zend-Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming 
everywhere (Ram Yasht). He is mentioned by name Vayu in 
the Gathas (Yas. I, II, 6) but, of course, he has not been called 
a ‘deva’ the epithet which always connotes a bad meaning in 
the Zend-Avesta. 


The crossings and re-crossings of gods and sub-gods, heroes 
and head-knaves, from one side to the other in the celestial 
or infernal minuet lead Dr. Mills to the conclusion that ““Veda 
and Avesta are really one’’?. 


1. Rig-Veda—I, 136, 2. 
2. Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia—pp. 93-94 
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Mithra (Mitra)—A common god of Veda and Avesta prevails 
over Rome and other countries 


Tne study of Mithraism may serve as an eye-opener to the 
host of writers who out of prejudice or nescience fail to recog- 
nize that Sufism and such other traits of Persian people are but 
the burgeoning of the Aryan seeds that are traceable in the 
Vedic literature. The study will help us to understand how a 
form of worship associated with a Vedic Diety was carried over 
to Persia by the falling out Jrani section of the Indo-Aryans and 
transcending even the boundaries of that land took some of the 
European countries especially Rome under its sway to get 
recognition as a Cult’. 


This study would reveal that religious movements appearing 
to be a simple phenomenon on their face often have their roots 
too deep to be perceived by a casual observer. 


The appellation ‘Mithra’, as is it found in Zoroastrianism 
and in the history of Western cults, is a phonetic variation of 
Vedic god ‘Mitra’ (synonym of Surya, the Sun god) and has 
been associated with light in these alien lands—the Sun being 
the reservoir of light. 


It has already been discussed that a portion of Rig-Veda had 
already come into existence before the Persian and Indian 
Aryans bifurcated and that Zarthustrian doctrine had, quite at 
an early stage, to put up with unagreeable retrogression of a 
diverse character as the anthropomorphic figures of Vedic gods 
were too deeply embedded in the mind of the people to be 
rooted out easily. 


It is really surprising that a number of scholars, without mak- 
ing any probe into the provenance of Mithraism have ventured 
upon writing treatises upon the subject depicting it as a cult of 
Persian or Western origin. To quote the view of an English 
writer: 


A kaueesan Seven 
1. Iran Sadiyon Ke Ayine Mein—p. 43. 
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“In the old Persian religion Mithra wasa god of light. 
The prophet Zoroaster ignored him, in the interest of his mon- 
otheistic teaching, but under the Persian Empire his worship 
took firm root in Asia Minor, and from there it made its way 
eventually as a mystery religion to Rome. Mithraism came to 
prevail widely in the Roman Empire, through the influence espe- 
cially of the Roman armies.’ 


It is strange that no mention of India has been made in this 
context, and so have done most of the writers. As a matter of 
fact, Mithra (Vedic Mitra) was an Aryan god jointly worshi- 
pped by the whole stock (comprising Indian and Iranians) before 
bifurcation and his worship remained unaffected even after 
bifurcation. 


H.G. Wells has made a very judicious observation in 
respect of the provenance of Mithraism. He says: 


“A second great religious movement was Mithraism, a dey- 
elopment of Zoroastrianism, a religion of very ancient Aryan 
origin, traceable back to the Indo-Iranian people before they 
split into Persian and Hindus... . suffice it to say that, compli- 
cated with many added ingredients, this worship of Mithras 
came into the Roman Empire about the time of Pompey The 
Great, and began to spread widely under the Caesar and 
Antonines’’.* 


The scholar has withheld himself from saying that even today 
the name of this god remains preserved in the hymns of the 
Veda and as such the only possible source of Mithraism is Vedic 
religion. Some other Vedic gods too e.g., ‘Vayu’ and ‘Aryaman’ 
did not lose their respectable position and got recognized as 
Yaztaz (angels) in Zend-Avesta. 


Thus, Mithraism that prevailed so widely in Rome and 
other lands had its root in Indo-lrani branch of the Aryans. 
The Vedas, especially the Rig-Veda, are replete with hymns 


AS Mysticism In World Religions— p. 154. 
2. Outline of History—pp. 497-498. 
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addressed to ‘Mitra’ and in Avesta too hymns addressed to 
this deity abound in numbers. It will be expedient to cite a few 
instances from the Aryan scriptures in substantiation of this 
statement. First we are taking up for consideration two Vedic 
hymns out of the hundred odd hymns compiled in Rig-Veda. 


arat frataent wattage gerry | 


(May Mitra-Varuna, sapient pair bedew our pasturage 
with (Ghee) (molten butter)! 


eafaaacrafaqaa aed wat afafa arse 1 


(Call we for aid on Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni and the 
Marut host Aditi).” 


After a study of Vedas we will find that in some of the hymns 
Mitra has been invoked upon conjointly having been paired 
with Varuna and in most of them as an individual god. 
Hymns of the former kind are much fewer in number that the 
latter. 


Having assessed the importance of Mitra in Vedas, it would 
be worthwhile to trace his significance in the old religion of 
the Persians, the other branch of the Indo-Aryans. In the 
younger Avesta, Mithra occupies a prominent position in the 
group of the highly honoured deities. J.S. Taraporewala an 
Indian Parsee (Avestan) scholar observes that like “Ahura 
Mazda” (The All knowing God of Zoroastrian faith), Mithra, 
too is somewhat alluded to as all watching, all knowing deity 
in Avesta. He has cited quotations from Yast, the English trans- 
lation of which is being given below: 


““Mithra, the Lord of vast pastures, who has ten thousand 
spies, the powerful all seeing, undeceivable Mithra.’’* 


Rig-Veda—Ill, 62, 16. 

Rig-Veda III, 62, 16. 

3. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
p. 154. 


Ne 
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It would be interesting to note that like the hymn of the 
Veda, that has been quoted above, in the Avestan hymn also 
Mithra is associated with pasturage. 


To quote another hymn from Avesta : 


Bgl Bud she: as Per ary who is truth speaking, a chief in assem- 
blies, with a thousand ears, well shapen, with the thousand 
eyes, high with full knowledge, strong, sleepless and ever 
awake”’!. 


Such high praises in respect of a Vedic deity by the reformer 
Prophet Zoroaster are really surprising, as his sole purpose was 
the exaltation of Ahura Mazda as the only god. Why at all did 
he make use of the epithet ‘all knowing’ for another god which 
was exclusively to be used for Ahura Mazda ? 


The answer to this question may veryco nvincingly be found 
in the article written, by J.S. Taraporewala, the Avestan scholar, 
who observes that such an anomaly ‘‘makes it highly probable 
that Mithra’s omniscience has a remote origin quite independent 
from Zoroastrianism as a religious reform. On this matter the 
greatest weight is to be given to the close analogical evidence 
supplied by Varuna, for according to all probability Ahura 
Mazda, as regards his beginning, is only the Iranian mutation 
of Varuna, exactly as Mithra is that of Mitra’’?. 

Although the learned scholar does not hint at the remote 
origin directly but by mentioning Varuna the Vedic god he 
makes it clear that it is the Vedic religion that can be called the 
origin of Mithra cult. 


The following hymn of Rig-Veda helps us to understand the 
issue more clearly : 


eee fired aeonfia argeat fen: @ qavif teem | 
us afemt ager acatia a4 arafears arg: IN 


1. Yast 10: 7. 
2. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
p. 155. 
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(Seers call that One Supreme Reality, our Sovereign 
Guide, by various names—such as, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, Garutman, Yama and Matrishwan)'. 


The hymn relates that Mitra is also one of the appellations 
of the One Supreme Reality and it seems that this appellation 
had so strongly seized the minds of the Indo-Aryans that it 
had become difficult for Zoroaster to wipe it out of the minds of 
his followers, more so, because this appellation had got asso- 
ciated with a personal god of immense power. Zoroaster, like 
any other propounder ofa new faith, tried to demolish the 
structure of the old faith to raise the new edifice, but could not 
avoid regression. There might have been protests, agitations, 
and movements in favour of the Mitra concept and most pro- 
bably fearing disorganization and a split he had to accord recog- 
nition to this Vedic god, who was earlier discarded by him. 


That the Persian and Roman Mithra is of Vedic origin gets 
testified by a significant observation of the great oriental scholar 
Iqbal. He says: 


“Zoroaster’s view of the destiny of soul is very simple. The 
soul according to him isa creation, not a part of God as the 


votaries of Mithra afterwards maintained”’.* 


That soul is a part of God is purely an Indian concept and 
has been dealt within this book in detail. If Mithra worshippers 
believed in this theory, it gets proved that they hada Vedic 
bent of mind and did not see eye to eye with Zoroaster. This 
belief, that was contrary to the Zoroastrianism, might have 
remained latent during Zoroaster’s time only to reappear later 
with great force. Thus Mithraism owes its origin to Vedic reli- 
gion needs no further argumentation. 


Regressions in the realm of beliefs cannot be ruled out and 
this particular instance should serve as a precept for us, espe- 
cially for the adamantines of the school of Prof. Nicholson and 


1. Rig-Veda—lI, 164, 46. 
2, Development of Metaphysics in Persia—p. 9, 
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Prof. Arberry, that the proposition sustaining Persian Sufism 
as a regression of the latent Vedic beliefs in Persian mind cannot 
be flouted whimsically. 


Persian Traits 


Indo-Irani Aryans are endowed with queer traits of character. 
They are on one hand perfect free thinkers—latitudinarians 
having individualistic bent of mind and on the other hand they 
hold on tenaciously to traditions and old beliefs. On one hand 
they show a tendency towards stead-fastness and, on the other, 
they seem inclined to welcome changes as well. For a thorough 
comprehension of this peculiar trait it would be expedient if we 
take particular instances into consideration. In the Indian reli- 
gio-philosophic set up we find a number of schools running con- 
currently giving philosophical thoughts a labyrinthine look. 
Most of the schools claim Vedas as their sole source but there 
are some such as well which disavow such allegiance viz. 
Buddhism and Jainism having an ancientness of over 3000 years 
and Sikhism, Brahmo-Samaj and the like having a few centuries 
to their credit. In Iran too we find, at times, emergence of con- 
tending faiths as result of atavistic or regressive tendencies such 
as Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism during the Zoroastrian 
period and similarly during the Islamic regime emergence of 
Motazilite faith, Babism and Bahaism etc., seem to be the mere 
attempts to give a new shape to the inveterate innate concepts 
and thus desperate onsets to dilapidate the invulnerable citadel 
of rigidly disciplined Islam. 


As already mentioned above there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Persian people are none the less tenacious to let go their 
traits easily which is the chief characteristic of Aryan-blood. We 
have to recall to our mind that Zarthustrian doctrine had, at quite 
an early period of its history, to put up with disagreeable retro- 
gression of a diverse character. The why and wherefore of this 
regression has been well accounted for by Prof. Bartholome 
that it was something like the atavism of the old belief of the 
Aryan (i.e. the Indo-Iranian) period with its ancient, in part 
highly anthropomorphic figures of gods, too deeply and firmly 
embedded among the people to be rooted out completely by the 
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new religion (i.e. Zarthustrianism) without further ado. The 
priests and teachers were compelled to make concessions to po- 
pular feeling, at first only by tacit toleration but subsequently by 
formal recognition’. This eventually paved the way for the in- 
clusion of quite a number of things in the articles of faith which 
the original doctrine had once resolutely repudiated and com- 
bated to weed out. 


History does not speak of the religion that interluded between 
the Vedic religion and Zarthustrianism but to all intents and 
purposes we may safely conceive that it was a grafting upon the 
residues of the former beliefs and as such a flux from the same 
factual fountain which is the provenance of all Indo-Iranian 
faiths. Even if direct descent is confuted, the sizeable substan- 
tial vestige of the Vedic religion, that is found in the Zarthus- 
trian scriptures, is positive enough to prove indubitable propin- 
quity between the two. Zarthustrianism reigned supreme since 
its inception to its extermination from that Iranian (Aryan) soil 
as a sequel of Islamic conquest. During its span of domination, 
historically presumed to be nearly five thousand years, it was 
menaced by Manichaeism and Mazdakism, the two major chal- 
lengers, as the extant scriptures and other relics of the hoary 
past reveal to us. 


In respect of the fall of Zarthustrianism, the observation of 
Prof. A.V. Williams-Jackson falls wide of the mark. He says : 


“Tt may be suggested, further that the simple fact of the 
existence of such heretical movements as Manichaeism and 
Mazdakism is an indication of the presence of those germs of 
decay which foreshadowed the final collapse of the national 
faith (Zarthustrianism) in Persia’? 


I remonstrate with Prof. Williams-Jackson against this ob- 
servation because Manichaeism and Mazdakism were internal 
upsurges and were eventually quelled with the help of the rulers 


1. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
Dia. 

2. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
p. 43. 
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of the time, whereas Zarthustrianism was rooted out as a result 
of Islamic capture of Iran, an external phenomenon. The ruler 
was killed and went with him the faith followed and protected 
by him, laying the responsibility to keep the flame burning on 
the shoulders of the devoted few who fled to Indian bounda- 
Ties with the sacred fire. 


Even during the period of overwhelming domination of 
Zarthustrianism the possibility of simultaneous existence of 
cross-currents of thoughts cannot be altogether ruled out, all 
these thoughts operating within the compass of Zarthustrianism 
in the same way as Kabirpanth, Sikhism and Brahmo-Samaj 
operate in India within Hindu fold and Catholic, Puritan, 
Methodist, Seventh-day Adventists churches in Christian fold. 
Today all these cross-currents or sub-sections operate under one 
denomination but the cross-currents working simultaneously with 
Zarthustrianism gained momentum to emerge as independent 
religions viz. Manichaeism and Mazdakism and during Islamic 
domination they emerged as Motazilite faith, Babism and 
Bahaism. The same cross-current of thoughts that had their 
roots in Vedic beliefs by way of innate tendency, manifested in 
Persian Sufi Poetry and, for their subsistence against the rigo- 
rous discipline of Islam, ingenious interpretation of Koranic 
verses was sought as buttress. 


Schismatic tendencies are, asa general rule, found opera- 
ting in the political sphere but religion may also fall victim to 
such tendencies at times. This tendency also worked most pro- 
bably at the root of emergence of all the contending faiths in 
Iran and the acceptance of Shia faith by almost 99% of the dis- 
gruntled Persians may as well be ascribed to this tendency which 
worked to take revenge on the majority of the marauding 
Muslims. There might have been other concomitants as well for 
this choice but this inference too should not be lost sight of. 


The un-Islamic poetic thoughts expressed in Persian poetry 
may well be ascribed to the schismatic tendency. The disgrunt- 
led Persians were not satisfied only by accepting Shia faith to 
the detriment of the majority, but acting according to their 
innate beliefs, they also tried to segregate and distinguish them. 
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selves from the overrunning Sunnis, The Arabian conquest 
had no doubt hurt their pride, to be more precise, their egotis- 
tic complex of racial superiority as Aryans. One can well per- 
ceive that the vituperative lampoon written by Firdausi did not 
aim at Mahmud Ghaznavi only, rather as an Aryan attempt it 
aimed at denouncing everything Arabic. 


Prof. Williams-Jackson has very cogently pointed out to- 
wards this reaction of the Persians towards the Semitic race 
and the religion associated with them. The racial wrath worked 
to such an extent that many of the poets even evinced their 
adoration for the discarded Zarthustrain faith. Prof. Williams- 
Jackson ascribes all the sectarian movements to this Persian 
trait. To quote the very words of the scholar : 


“One needs only to point to the interest shown by Firdausi 
and entire Eastern Iran in Zoroastrianism, not to mention the 
distinctly visible influence which it undoubtedly exercised in 
bringing about sectarian movements within Mohammadanism 
in Persia itself’’.* 


It is worth paying attention that although all the sectarian 
movements, even Sufism, declaimed their allegiance to Islam 
yet they threatened the very substance of it. Such attempts may 
be likened to eruptions of volcanoes of indignation that had 
been kept suppressed for a period of time and simply needed a 
chance opening to burst out in all furies. 


It would not be inappropriate to point out that this very 
spirit of Aryan prejudice for Semitics, resulted in finding out a 
parallel to the Holy Koran in the Masnavi of Maulana Rumi, 
when according to the austere precepts of Islam these words of 
God shall have no equivalent till Doomsday in the same way 
as Prophet Mohammed, the founder of Islam, and of course the 
Almighty God shall have no duplicate. Even if it does not 
smart the conscience of a liberal Muslim or a non-Muslim, it 
does smell something of a racial ego—a pride in equating with 


1. Indo-Iranian Studies by European, American and Indian Scholars— 
p. 44. 
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the word of God the poetic achievements of a Persian and also 
establishing the lingual supremacy of Pahlavi over Arabic. A 
flouting tendency seems to be lurking in this assertion which, if 
taken in the light of strict tenets of Islam, does come upto 
heresy. This is the very Persian trait, that actuated by the fac- 
tors discussed in this chapter, lies at the root of all un-Islamic 
utterances made by Persian poets. Even the easygoing great 
Hafiz, though a stout Moslem does not desist from seeking a 
regress to the Zarthustrian order : 


Hip tT urbe 
wp tet Sot 


(In the garden (of Iran) revive the Zarthustrian faith. 
Now that the tulip (Islam) has stirred up the fire 
(rigorousness) of Namrood.) 


Linguistic Affinity Between India and Iran 


It is indeed inexpedient that some of the writers venture to 
write about languages without making a study of the subject 
linguistically and thus the observations made by them are merely 
presumptive or whimsical. Such studies create a pretty kettle of 
fish situation—a quandary difficult to get at. Recently (in 
November-December, 1980) there was a series of assertions and 
counter assertions in the leading Newspaper ‘Pioneer’ (published 
from Lucknow) ‘whether Arabic was the mother of all languages 
or Sanskrit holds that place of pride’. Needless to say that the 
upholder of the former view was a Mohammadan gentleman 
and of the latter a Hindu—both Jabouring under misapprehen- 
sion goaded by religious fanaticism. The discussions were 
devoid of reason and led the readers nowhere. 


The things become more ridiculous when a third party, un- 
prejudiced by religious affiliations, makes such observations and 
muddles the things for the readers. Right Honourable Sir Gore 
Ouseley had made a similar observation, more than seventeen 
decades ago, without assigning any reason for it. He says, “.... 
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....for Arabic is doubtless the mother of Persian, but by the 
same rule, we should begin with Sanskrit which is the mother 
and grand mother of them both’. 


Although Sir Ouseley says that he has arrived at this decision 
by some rule, frankly speaking no rule can lead us to this con- 
clusion. To be sure, neither Arabic is mother of Persian nor 
Sanskrit mother of Arabic. The statement establishing this type 
of mother-daughter relationship is simply speculative or some- 
time of the type of trite that all things are inter-related as 
they all proceed from God. Researches made in this field of 
linguistics have unequivocally proved that Sanskrit and Arabic 
belong to two different families whereas Vedic Sanskrit and old 
Persian more precisely the Avestan Persian belong to one 
family. These are cognate languages and are thus branches of 
that one parent language which the common ancesters of the 
Iranians and Indians (both belonging to Indo-Aryan family) 
used to speak. 


Will Durant the prolific writer on oriental philosophy well 
remarks that : 


“The student discovers here and there gods and ideas, some- 
times the very words and phrases of the ‘Rig-Veda’ to such an 
extent that some Indian scholars consider the Avesta to have 
been inspired not by Ahura-Mazda but by the Vedas’’?. 


In the above statement the words ‘Indian Scholars’ set 
bounds tothe general recognition of the phenomenon but he 
has made ample amends to this perjury by quoting Clement 
Huart’s views who goes to the extent of calling Pahlavi a Hindu 
tongue. In the very words of Clement Huart: 


“Old Persian developed onthe one hand into Zend—the 
language of Zend-Avesta and on the other hand into Pahlavi, 
a Hindu tongue from which has come the Persian language of 


today”’.® 


1. Biographical Notices of Persian Poets—Sir Gore Ouseley Bart. 
MCCCXLVI—p. XVIII. 

2. Our Oriental Heritage—p. 366. 

3. Ancient Persian and [ranian Civilization, 
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The writer has not mentioned the source from which he has 
gathered the above information but we may find a reference to 
Pahlavas in the Manusmriti, which reads as under : 


maaed Pearetorfear: afar ser: 1 
AIA TAT AH ATI SWAT 7 
Tosareals after: BIA: ATAT: BAT: | 
qieat: Te_aarediat: ferat: STAT: SAT: 


(The following tribes of Kshatriyas have gradually sunk into 
the state of Vrishalas (outcastes) owing to extinction of sacred 
rites, and by having no communication with the Brahmins, 
viz., Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Shakas, 
Pardas, Pahlvas, Chinas, Kiratas, Dardas and Khashas).* 


Harbilas Sharda® an Indian writer, on the basis of the above 
verse, asseverates that many of the different nations of the world, 
before they migrated to their respective countries, were inhabi- 
tants of India. This claim smells of vainglory as it includes even 
the names of races that are non-Aryans has been established 
by ethnologists. Manusmriti is not a very old scripture and apo- 
crypha cannot be ruled out. I have not come across any other 
instance that might corroborate this observation. 


Most probably Huart got misled by such stuffs of little 
reliability. 


Instead of the words ‘Hindu Tongue’, as used in Huart’s 
observation, I would prefer to call it ‘Indo-Iranian’ or ‘Indo- 
Aryan’ tongue as has been discussed in another chapter that 
Persian Aryans and Indian Aryans are the descendants of but 
one Aryan race that got bifurcated only a few millenniums ago. 


Expatiating upon the congnateness between the old Iranian 
language and the language of the old Indian texts Prof. Bailey 
very cogently remarks:— 


“Indeed, after 150 years of intensive comparative work the 


1. Manusmriti Chapter X. 
2. Hindu Superiority—p. 6. 
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relationship as of two sister languages is well established, each 
throws light upon the other’s development from a joint Indo- 
Jranian period. . .”? 


Dr. Haug, the celebrated scholar of Zarthustrian religion, 
asserts that the relationship of the Avestan language to the most 
ancient Sanskrit, the so called Vedic dialect, is as close as that 
of the different dialects of the Greek language (Aeolic, Ionic, 
Doric or Attic) to each other. According to him the languages 
of the sacred hymns of the Brahmans and of those of the Parsis 
are only two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the same 
nation. To quote the words of the scholar: 


“As Ionians, Dorians, Aeolians etc., were different tribes of 
the Greek nation, whose general name was Hellenes, so the 
ancient Brahmans and Parsis were two tribes of the nation, which 
is called Arya both in the Veda and Zend-Avesta, the former may 
be compared with the Ionians and the latter with the Dorians. 
The most striking, feature perceptible when comparing Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to the 
Vedic form of Sanskrit, but not to the classical. 


There can be no doubt that classical Sanskrit was formed 
long after the separation of the Iranians from the Hindus’’.* 


1. The Legacy of Persia—p. 182. 
2. The Sacred language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis—pp. 69-70. 
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SUFISM—Its Kaleidoscopic Nature 


The Persian poetry presents a variegated panorama of 
thoughts and within it the class known as Sufi poetry, although 
only aclass of the huge mass, incorporates within itself such 
heterogeneous thoughts that to make outa positive and all 
acquiescing definition is well nigh an impossibility. While trying 
to define Sufism the scholars, even the exalted ones, seem to be 
focusing on certain aspects at the cost of others. Often the 
scholars judge Sufism with the measure of their own religion 
and guided by their prejudices, not only dilate upon far-fetched 
and very often on sham similarities that seem to be existing 
between their own religion and the so understood Sufism but, 
goaded by superciliousness, also indulge in discounting the as- 
pects that are incoherent with their religious tenets. 


The definitions thus forged by the scholars are mostly a 
farrago of superficial theoretics and personal prejudices, and 
thus do not encompass all the salient features of Sufism in 
right perspective. And, true it is that, on account of its diversi- 
fied nature, Sufism cannot be rightly defined and can only be 
explained by discussing its integral constituents which are not 
constant but differ according to country, race and time. 

The writers on Islamic Sufism, whether Arabian Sufism or 
Persian, have mostly been harping upon the same fad words 
“Saf’’, ‘Saf’ and “‘Safa’”’ which have become too cliche-ridden 
and sickening for an elaboration in this treatise that aims at dis- 
covering features that have been lying in abeyance till this time. 
Suffice it to say that wearing of woollen garments (Suf) or getting 
reckoned in the line of the Godfearing ones (Saf) or getting 
recognized as a man of clean life (Safa), are only exterior ap- 
pendages and may form only the shell of ‘Persian Sufism’ 
whereas the substance of the phenomenon is the experience of 
unity or oneness of the soul with the Supreme Soul, an incorpo- 
real reality. Persian Sufism, though claims to be within the 
compass of Islam, transcends its limits to become a hybrid pro- 
duct of Semitic and Aryan metaphysics, Sufism is rather a way 
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of thinking, free from the rigorous and relentless fetters of 
dogmas, and as such it comprises ideas, though conditioned, 
still unconventional. 


The kaleidoscopic nature of thoughts, a clearly distinguisha- 
ble admixture of stringent Islamic precepts and free Aryan phi- 
losophical speculations lead Will Durant to observe : 


“Moslem mysticism had many roots, the asceticism of the 
Hindu fakirs, the Gnosticism of Egypt and Syria, the Neopla- 
tonist speculations of the later Greeks, and the omnipresent 
example of ascetic Christian monks”, 


It is nonetheless astonishing that while enumerating so many 
sources he has become oblivious of Islam itself, which has been 
recognized as the only source of Sufism by many Moslem writers 
and more or less a very reliable source by most of the English 
writers, but Will Durant is well nigh meticulous in his obser. 
vation by keeping in view the diverse nature of the Persian 
Islamic Sufism and Arabic Islamic Sufism. I am not dis- 
posed to call the Persian Sufism as an Aryan grafting on Semitic 
stem but rather a superposition on Islamic mysticism, the ap- 
pendage conspicuously distinguishable from the stereobate. Will 
Durant in the first instance abstains from mentioning the Indian 
constituents of Persian Sufism perhaps to mention it even more 


emphatically soon after : 


“The movement flourished most in Persia, perhaps through 
proximity to India””?. 


Thus he lays stress on Indo-Iranian proximity but keeps 
away from dilating upon its nature whether it is geographical or 
cognate. However, his finding that it flourished most in Persian 
and not in other Moslem countries should have its obvious reason 
and that, to all intents and purposes, can only be the mental 
attitude and innate inclination of the Persians, and it would be 
more apt to say that these thoughts, though burgeoned in that 
Jand yet had their root in the Aryan way of thinking. 


“4. The Age of Faith—p. 257. 
2. Ibid, p. 258. 
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Dr. Boer also bears out the presence of Indo-Persian element 
in the origination of Persian Sufism though with some deviation. 
He is of opinion that Sufism gained ground because every 
Moslem could not find mental respose in Islamic dialectic. In 
his own words : 


“The pious servant of God might yet, in another way, draw 
somewhat nearer to his Lord. This need-existing in Islam at the 
very outset, strengthened too by Christian and Indo-Persian 
influences, and intensified under more highly developed condi- 
tions of civilization, evoked in Islam a series of phenomena, 
which are usually designated as Mysticism or Sufism””?. 


This observation confirms that Sufism, as it is, had no exis- 
tence in Islam and an alien influence, precisely Indo-Iranian, is 
responsible for its introduction in that faith. So far as the 
Christian influence is concerned, this assertion has been made 
by almost all the Christian writers and it is mawkishness or 
sentimentality that is responsible for such utterances rather than 
reasoning: Christians, especially English people, cannot suffer 
to be unimpressive on any front and we have to make allowan- 
ces for their superciliousness. To be more pragmatic, Dr. Boer, 
a bit later, himself asserts that it is precisely the Moslem 
Monkish system that has been influenced by Christian monks 
and that too to the extent of asceticism and the element of love. 
But we will see that these two elements were already existing in 
Indo-Aryan thinking for it would be a paradox if any Christian 
writer claims Christian asceticism to be older than the Buddhist 
Monkish system. 


And the fact, that observance of sequestered life in the last 
quarter of Hindu life is a solemn religious binding, goes a long 
way to prove that asceticism is as old in the Vedic Religion as 
is the religion itself. It has already been discussed that the 
Iranian Aryans parted with their Indian counterparts after a 
portion of Rig-Veda had already come into existence and hence 
the Persian asceticism can not be said to have been borrowed 
from Christianity—a faith much younger in time. 


1. History of Philosophy in Islam—p. 62. 
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The other assertion made by the writer is that the element 
of love in Sufism is also a borrowing from Christianity and this 
too I am prone to impugn on cogent grounds as will be seen in 
the chapter dealing with ‘Amorous Devotion’ comprised in this 
treatise. Thus, element of love too has got its seed in Vedic 
religion. 


A Moslem scholar has tried to observe the issue of Pantheis- 
tic Sufism, in its right perspective. He says:— 


‘‘Pantheistic Sufism, like ascetic Sufism, was a later develop- 
ment of Islamic Mysticism. It developed as already pointed out, 
under the influence of factors and forces foreign to Islam and 
hostile to its genius. Pantheistic Sufism is, therefore, nothing 
but the completion of and an improvement upon Hindu 
Vedant’’!. 


The reputed scholar acknowledges that Pantheistic Sufism is 
a later development in Islam and, by all means, he is correct 
in his observation because pantheism found its way into Islam 
only after the Islamic conquest of Iran, and consequently asa 
result of contact with the vanquished ones. This observation 
rules out the possibility of any existence of pantheism in Islam 
in the early one or two centuries of its inception and the fact 
that Islam has no scope for such ideas in its rigid tenets still 
holds true. Thus it also gets proved that this kind of thinking 
developed itself under the influence of factors that are not only 
foreign to Islam but also hostile to its genius and nothing can 
be more hostile to a dominating nation than the vanquished 
themselves. In this way the observations of many a writer, 
treading on Prof. E.G. Browne’s heels, gets substantiated that 
Sufism is ‘an Aryan reaction or revolt’ against the Semitic op- 
pressors. 


But such a view is not free from remonstrance because any 
contradictory action after acceptance of a faith is nothing short 
of perjury and infidelity and hence such a remark amounts to 
an impeachment of Iranian character. It would, therefore, be in 


1. Towards the Reorientation of Mystic Thoughts—p. 21, 
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the fitness of things to explain this phenomenon as the burgeo- 
ning of the seeds that were lying latentin their innate Aryan 
nature, as has been discussed in the chapters dealing with Indo- 
Iranian propinquity and Persian traits substantiated by cogent 
reasoning. 


Reverting again to the observation made by Mohd. Ashraf 
I would like to contend that Pantheistic Sufism is inno way a 
completion of and an improvement upon the Vedantic philoso- 
phy, not because progeny cannot excel the progenitors—history 
providing many a proof to the contrary, but because of the fact 
that pantheistic philosophy of the Vedant was too complete to 
be completed. Instead of finding any new contribution made to 
Vedantic philosophy, as alleged by the writer, we find that all 
that has been delineated in Persian Sufism falls short of the 
expositions made in Vedantic philosophy and hence the asser- 
tion made by the writer has no locus standi at all. 


It is astonishing that a scholar of the calibre of Mohd. 
Ashraf Khan! asserts that the theory of ‘‘Wahdat-ul-Wajood”’ 
initiated and elaborated by the mystic genius Ibn al ‘Arabi was 
taken up by Persian and Indian mystics under the popular name 
“*Hamah ist”, when, actually speaking, the age old Upanishads 
are themselves replete with such ecstatic exclamations as we 
shall be observing inthe chapter dealing exclusively with this 
phenomenon, 


It would also be appropriate to scan the observation made 
by Mohd. Ashraf in the light of historical sequences. The issues 
that crop up for discussion are : 


1. Was Ibn al ‘Arabi the first philosopher to introduce the 
theory of Pantheism in Islamic world or was he preceded by 
any other philosopher especially a Moslem philosopher. 


2. If there was a precursor to Ibn al ‘Arabi, did he have any 
foreign connection? Such a deliberation would settle the ques- 
tion whether it could possibly be a case of borrowal of ideas. 


1. Towards tne Reorientation of Mystic Thought—p. 21. 
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3. Was the precursor famous enough to cast an influence 
over his contemporaries and also on the generations that follo- 
wed him. 


We shall be dealing with these issues in a consolidated way 
because all the three are closely knitted together. According to 
historical records Ibn-al-‘Arabi died in Syria in 1240 A.D, and 
that he was preceded by at least two of the very famous Sufi 
thinkers—Mansur Hallaj! and Sheikh Farid-ud-din Attar? both 
of whom had visited India. There is a third great name—Baya- 
zid of Bistam who had an Indian Moslem Sufi Abu Ali of Sind*® 
as his ‘‘guru’’. I am not concerned here whether Hallaj should be 
labelled as a mere adventurer or a genuine exponent of Sufism. 
Whatever might be the charges of the orthodox section against 
him, the fact remains beyond question that his utterance of 
“Ana °l-Haq” had a great philosophical significance. Mansur 
Hallaj was the first Persian Moslem (whether Sufi or not) to 
give voice to the Absolute Monism or non-dualism of Shankara- 
charya which holds that nothing exists besides God and He 
being the sole Reality, all the seeming existents are but God 
and so establishing identicalness with Him he exclaimed “I am 
the Truth (God)’’. That Hallaj had admirers cannot be doubted 
or he should not have been exonerated, though posthumously, 
by a large section of the Muslims. Even if he did not command 
much respect or wide reputation when alive, his execution and 
the subsequent discussions and exoneration gave him wide pub- 
licity and also courage enough to the subsequent poets to praise 
Mansur Hallaj and vindicate his utterance. The conjecture that 
a philosopher like ]bn al ‘Arabi too got inspiration from him 
cannot be outright refuted. 


The non-dualist philosophy revamped in the dualistic set up 
of Islam. which holds creation also nonetheless real, gave way 


1. (a) A Literary History of Persia—Vol. I, p. 430. 
(b) Jalal-ul-din Rumi—pp. 8-9. 
(c) Outlines of Islamic Culture—p. 352. 
(d) Diwan Mansur Hallaj (Tehran). Introduction 
2. (a) A Literary History of Persia—Vol, I, p. 508. 
(b) Transforming Light—p. 311. 
3. The Mystics of Islam-—p. 17. 
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to pantheism which was not a new introduction in Aryan system 
of thinking. But Pantheism by itself is an un-Islamic phenome- 
non and open to bitter criticism by the Zealots. 


Although the Pantheism was a subcurrent in Persian thinking, 
yet to my mind the visit of Attar to India gave a good impetus 
to this doctrine and it is a strange coincidence of fact and not of 
little importance that Hallaj, who was junior to Shankara by a few 
decades, visited India when “Absolute Monism’’ (non-dualism) 
was reigning Supreme and Attar who was junior to Ramanuja 
by some decades, paid his visit to India when the doctrine of 
“Qualified non-dualism’’, pulsating with the central idea of 
Perceiving unity in diversity, the very spirit of “All is He” 


(wo91 4) was having other philosophical thoughts under 


its sway. The doctrine of Bhedabheda Vada or a theory of trans- 
cendance and immanence (difference with non-difference) was 
copiously illustrated by Badrayana, the writer of Brahma Sutra 
(Vedanta Sutra) as far back as 200 B.C, or even earlier as ob- 
served by Max Muller, Fraser, Keith, Hopkins and many other 


scholars. 


It would be no little surprise to many of the readers that 
almost all the similes used by the Persian Sufi poets and philo- 
sophers to illustrate the relation between the Creator and the 
creation or between the individual soul and Supreme Soul e.g., 
ocean and waves, reflection of Sun and Moon on water, the rela- 
tion between Sun and rays had long been availed of by Badrayan 
and his commentators. 


Despite all these features if the writers are adamant to call 
Persian Sufism not a manifestation of the innate Aryan way of 
thinking but a Greek or Christian influence we can but pity their 


understanding. 


That Ibn al ‘Arabi, gleaned the thoughts already sown by 
Mansur Hallaj, ‘Attar and Bayazid cannot be ruled out. A dis- 
cerning mind will notice an element of deviation from Hallaj’s 
philosophy, at occasions, and this phenomenon may be attribu- 
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ted to Ibn al ‘Arabi’s endeavour to fit this philosophy within 
the frame-work of Islam probably with an aim to escape the 
censure from the phrenetic section of Islam and also to keep 
away from the lamentable fate that Mansur Hallaj had to meet. 
We find an amalgamation of Persian Sufi thoughts in Ibn al 
‘Arabi and whether they were a result of contact ornot, is a 
matter of further probe, which does not concern this thesis. One 
thing I must assert that thoughts have got a much faster speed 
than even wild fire. 


I, being unconversant with Arabic language, feel handicap- 
ped in going through the original treatises ‘“Fususul Hikam’’, 
and “Futuhat-ul-makkiyya” the works of Ibn al ‘Arabi, that 
need interpretation in the light of Vedant. From the little bit 
that I have come to know from translations and comments made 
by scholars, I gather that the great treatise ‘““Fususul-Hikam” 
is not free from inconsistencies so far as the various instances in 
connection with his Pantheism have been given by the author. 


An excerpt is being given below from Prof. A.M.A. Shustery’s 
book “Outlines of Islamic Culture” : 


“Speaking about God, Ibn al ‘Arabi says, “‘He sees himself in 
the mirror of the universe, but the universe cannot see him. ‘He’ 
cannot be compared with anything in the universe. ‘He’ is one 
and the cause of many, as the one when repeated and counted 
hecomes, the many. Reality is one reflected in various mirrors. 
Man becomes perfect by his deeds but God is perfect by His 
nature and His essence’’.? 


Thus we see that his thought vacillate between the oneness of 
God and the maniness of the manifestations. ‘He’ is not the many 
but the cause of many. And, again he says that He is the Reality 
and the manifestations are like images reflected in various mirrors. 
It means that the images are not the essense of Him but are 
merely appearances, and as a matter of fact images are only 
phantasms or illusions. According to the ‘Maya’ theory of 
Shankara, only ‘He’ is real and the universe is an illusion. But 
the illusion of Ibn al ‘Arabi is different from of Shankaracharya, 


1. Outlines of Islamic Culture—p. 383. 
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because the illusion of the latter totally negates the existence of 
the universe calling it ‘Maya’ (false), whereas the theory of 
image of the former (Ibn al ‘Arabi), though not the very essence 
of the “Real” has got reality in it. It should be kept in mind 
that the real object and its image are two different entities 
despite the facts that the image is dependent on the real. They 
are never one and the same. Neither the real permeates the 
image nor the latter is saturated with it. The realis simply 
the cause of the image. This is verily the Wahdat ul-Shahood 
that has been popular with most of the Persian and Indian Sufis 
because it could be justified by ingenious interpretation of some 
of the Quranic texts e.g., the declaration’ made in one of the 
verses, “He is Zaher (manifested), Batin (hidden), Avvul (the 
first) and Akhar (the last). But this is in no way pantheism or 
non-dualism. In dualistic philosophy of Vedant there is a doc- 
trine of “‘Bhedabhed”’, i.e., the doctrine of transcendence and 
immanence in which the simile of ‘image’ and reflection has 
been used to illustrate the relation between the Creator and the 
creation. This has been discussed in detail in the chapter dealing 
exclusively with philosophies. 


But as we have already seen in the above excerpt taken from 
Prof. Shustery’s book apropos of the philosophy of Ibn al 
‘Arabi, ‘He’ is like the number ‘one’ (1) that has its identity in all 
the numbers or figures that one may conceive, all being simply 
the repetitions or multiplications of that ‘one’ single number. 
‘He’ is, therefore, present as an essence or as a part and parcel 
in every manifestation, but this instance is verily different from 
the other one that speaks of the Real and His image because, as 
discussed above, these two are two different entities and can 
never be called one. On the other hand in this instance of figures 
we find that ‘one’ is an integral part of all the numbers and as 
such it is the very reality or essence that is permeating through 
whole world of figures. Obviously there is a total difference 
between these two illustrations. This second illustration is 
“Wahdat ul-Wajood’’ or “Hamah ist” of the Persian Sufis 
that has an Aryan element in it and has been a subject of criti- 
cism by the rigid section of Islam. Thus the philosophy of Ibn 
al ‘Arabi is a mixture of the two theories one being ‘‘Wabdat 
ul-Wajood” and the other “‘Wahdat-ul-Shahood”’. The former 
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one is based on “‘Paivastan’’ meaning connection or continuity 


(JS) and the latter one on “‘Gusistan” aril 


which means “‘separation”’. 


In “Rood Kausar” written by Sheikh Mohammad Akram 
we come across a reference toa letter written by Sir Iqbal to 


Khwaja Hasan Nizami. 


The content being pertinent to the discussion, an English 
rendering of the relevant portion is being given here. 


“Iqbal wrote to Khawaja Hasan Nizami that Hazrat 


Mujaddid has asked whether “Gusistan’’( inet —sepa- 
ration) is better or “Paivastan”’ ( O-y ‘ —connection). 


In his opinion the former is better because it is Islamic and the 
latter is monkish rather purely Irani Tasawwuf (Sufism)’’. 


This excerpt serves another purpose also. It goes to prove 
that there is difference between pure Islamic thinking and Irani 
thinking. Then what can this Irani thinking be that is indepen- 
dent of pure Islamic element? It is obviously nothing but the 
Aryan element, the element appertaining to the Vedic way of 
thinking. The following examples will make the difference more 


clear : 


Hakim Sanai says : 


att ie sees 19 2 Pure UTt 
Go 299. +7 at Ss Kt ao gF 
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(For them whose heart is free from doubt, 

The image and the mirror are not one 

Although the mirror bears your image 

But that which is there is not you, 

You are different and the mirror is different, 

The mirror has no knowledge of your (real) appearance)! 


This simile connotes that the relation between the Real 
Being and the creation is the same that exists between the being 
reflected and the image that is formed in the mirror. The reflec- 
tion is dependent for its existence on the real cause (the thing 
reflected) and hence the two are never identical. The Creator 
and the created cannot be said to be related even as whole and 
part as asserted by some mystics. 


To make the point still clear another example is being cited 
here : 


. ie . 
tgs fi at catty 1 Gy 
(The reality whether far or near is one. 


We are reflections and the light is one)? 


The Creator is the Real Being existing apart from the creation 
but both are real. The creation depends for its existence on the 
Creator and the two being different entities are never identical. 


Now an illustration of Wahdat-ul-Wajood” is being given : 


ies Nk POSH os OTE 
thay VUZE 


ae Belen, ole gD Re 
oe Te 

ee AT 9 Lois 
Bree pit Footy OTs 


1. Saman-Zar p. 149. 
2. Jam-i-Jam, 
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{That Oneness became revealed in such abundance as one 
when counted again and again becomes numberless. Num- 
bering although has ‘oneness’ in the beginning, there is no 
limit to it. You are that multiplicity which is one; you are 
that singleness that has assumed multiplicity). 


The assertion of many a writer that the theory of ‘“‘Wahdat- 
ul-Wajood”’ has been taken by the Persians and Islamic mystics 
from Ibn al ‘Arabi is based on misapprehension and anachro- 
nism. They seem to be putting the 13th century of Ibn al ‘Arabi 
before the 9th century of Mansur Hallaj and the thousands year 
old Vedic literature. They are trying to prove an Aryan super- 
imposition on Semitic Mysticism as pure Islamic precept, not 
in the light of facts but guided by their sentiments. This state- 
ment would be substantiated in the forthcoming chapters with 
the help of illustrations both from the Persian poetry as well as 
from the Vedic literature. 


Is Persian Sufism A Hybrid Product? 


In the emulous endeavours made by the writers of various 
religions and sects to establish the provenance of sufism with 
their particular faith, Zoroastrianism has not lagged behind and 
of course it has got obvious propriety to lay its claim by virtue 
of its being the immediate preceding faith before the Persians 
embraced Islam en masse after Arab occupation. Willy-nilly 
the pretension of the advocates of Zoroastrian provenance is 
well warranted on viviparous grounds, for the deep rooted con- 
victions or traits of a race do not get entirely extirpated, more 
so if the people are civilized and self-respecting, even after cen- 
turies of alien domination whether spiritual or temporal. The 
adherence to such convictions, though inadvertently, persists 
refiexively or customarily for centuries and all the more stead- 
fastly when the ruled and the rulers belong to different stocks 
and the former have got grievances against the latter. 


Sustaining the Zoroastrian claim a Parsi scholar? is of 


1. Gulshan-i-Raz—pp. 12-26. 
2. Iran and Its cuJture—p. 260. 
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opinion that Persian Sufism is the result of fusion of two diffe- 
rent faiths viz., Zoroastrianism and Islam—and is thus, a pro- 
duct of “‘rapproachment”. I feel inclined to expostulate with 
the learned scholar on this particular issue, although as a 
general rule, I do admit that hybridism in the sphere of religion 
as a result of coalescence is not a rare phenomenon. India has 
many a commingling faiths. e.g., ‘Kabir Panth’ (founded by 
Saint Kabir Das) is a minglement of Hinduism and Islam, 
Brahmo-Samaj (founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy) is, in the 
same way, embedded with Christian way of thinking and there 
are a few minor and obscure ones also. Most of these hybrid 
Indian faiths, though a class in themselves, are inclined towards 
the faith of their land of origin and it is also, more or less axio- 
matic that the liberal component of the hybrid product more 
readily domiciliates it than the orthodox one. The Kabir-Panth, 
Brahmo-Samaj and such others have Hinduism as their hovel. 
We have to reserve ourselves from expatiating upon this issue, 
it being an aberration, though nevertheless interesting. To 
revert to our original issue, I would like to quote Davar’s very 
words in this respect: 

st so too, the contact between Zarthustrianism and 
Islam resulted in the emergence of the mystic faith known as 
Sufism’’. 


I do agree with the writer but with some reservations. The 
establishment of the fact of fusion in its entirety would necessi- 
tate the assessment of such fusing properties in both of the 
religions and also the nature and extent to which they contribute 
towards the hybridism. 


It may well be studied that Islam, in its true aspect, has 
hardly anything of the type in its metaphysics that could suggest 
pantheism or identicalness of the human soul with the Supreme 
entity and this is precisely the type of Persian Sufism that we 
are concerned with in this disquisition. Thus, whether the other 
specified component i.e., the Zoroastrianism, is imbued with 
such elements or not, makes no differences as the proposition 
of fusion of the elements of the two faiths by itself stands 
belied. 
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However, it may convincingly be contended that the Persian 
Sufism is the burgeoning of those seedlings that were esoterically 
in existence side by side with the Zoroastrianism—the immediate 
preceding faith of the Irani Aryans before the prevalence of 
Islam in that land. 


Origin of Persian Sufism and other metaphysical thoughts :— 


One, who is conversant with the Greek and Indian metaphy- 
sics, finds that striking analogies exist between these two and so 
is the case between Greek and Persian as well as between 
Indian and Persian metaphysics. A good many writers have 
pointed out these similarities and have even tried to explain 
this very interesting phenomenon assigning certain reasons from 
their own point of view and it may just be worth our while to 
attempt a brief study of the issue to the extent it is related with 
the topic of this treatise. As it has already been established that 
the Indians and Persians were the last branch of the great Indo- 
Aryan race to bifurcate and that they had common ancestors 
speaking common dialect not in the very distant past, such analo- 
gies have become easier to explain so far as these two peoples 
are concerned. 


Like the heterogeneous thoughts comprising Persian Sufism, 
heterogeneous views have been expressed by the writers in 
respect of the possible provenance of this class of thinking. 
Some of the European writers, especially the English ones viz., 
Nicholson, Arberry and to some extent even Browne assert that 
Persian metaphysical thoughts are a flux from Hellenic foun- 
tainhead, some of them see even the Christian tributary swelling 
its expanse, some of them opine that Persian metaphysical 
thoughts are simply the elaboration of Islamic thoughts but 
none of the writers tried to fathom the vast ocean of Indian 
philosophy to trace out the possible origin of many of the 
thoughts from this source, although casual references to this fact 
have, very frequently and convincingly, been made by a good 
number of them. Prof. Nicholson, finding it difficult to subs- 
tantiate his observation of Hellenic influence, later shifted his 
views and declared that such thoughts that cannot be traced 
from the Islamic source should be considered as independent 
growth on the Iranian soil. 
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Scholars are free to express their views and assign the Persian 
un-Islamic thoughts such as “Iam the Truth’, “All is He” to 
any source, but as pointed out by some of the oriental scholars, 
one can easily trace out the identicalness between such Persian 
thoughts and Indian philosophical thoughts after a study of the 
Vedic literature. At least all that spiritual element of Persian 
Sufism that relates to God and soul such as the concept of 
“Oneness of the two’’, or “whole and part” relationship between 
the two can be attributed to no other source than Indian philo- 
sophy. 


I think it worthwhile to confine myself to the task of subs- 
tantiating my own assertion rather than enter into discussion to 
contradict the various theories, advanced by the savants in the 
field, appartaining the possible provenance of such thoughts— 
may it be Hellenic, Christian, Islamic, independent growth or 
anything else, because such an argumentaiion may usurp the 
whole corpus of the treatise leaving little space for the subject 
in hand. I have simply to substantiate that most of the Persian 
thoughts contained in philosophical poetry are identical with 
the Indian Philosophical thoughts, rather they are traceable in 
Vedic literature and there are positive reasons to believe that 
they coincide due to racial innateness. 


The writers making analytical study of analogies existing 
between two people generally advance one of the following three 
theories to explain the phenomenon: 

1. The theory of borrowal. 

2. The theory of common origin. 


3. The theory of independent parallelism. 


First of all we shall take for consideration the “Theory of 
Borrowal”. The proposition is trilateral: 


1. Whether Iran directly borrowed the philosophical 
thoughts from Greece; 
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2. Whether Greece borrowed philosophical thoughts from 
Indian and then passed it on to Iran; 


3. Whether Iran directly borrowed philosophical thoughts 
from India; 


Of course, as per extant records Iran did not lend any such 
thought to Greece or India. Iran’s philosophical literature is 
comparatively much later than the philosophical treatises of 
Greece or India. Of the pre-Islamic literature only the Zoroas- 
trian scriptures are existent, which go along way to prove the 
common heritage of the Iranian and Indian peoples by striking 
analogies in respect of the names of gods and demons, religious 
tites and occurances. It is almost a decided question that 
Zoroaster, out of repugnance for the Vedic religious practices, 
brought into being a new religion—an edifice on the same Vedic 
foundation. The founder of a new religion as a general rule 
attempts very cautiously to weed out a lot of the common beliefs 
to avoid all possibilities of retrogression and this very course 
was followed by Zoroaster as well. 


The Zoroastrian literature, that is extant, deals with lita- 
nies, liturgies and moral teachings and comprises little of the 
contemplative or philosophical element that must have been 
prevalent in those times, these being obvious traits of Aryan 
mind. The thoughts do not get codified all at once and it may 
well be conjectured that abstract philosophical ideas must have 
been present, though esoterically, side by side with the codified 
religious texts. We can not totally rule out the assertions made 
by the Persians that they would have been the inheritors of 
excellent literature by way of legacy had not the political 
upheaval bereft them of the same. It may also be conjectured 
that if there was any philosophical literature other than the 
holy scriptures it all got destroyed. We have every reason to 
believe that the posteriors of the creators of Rig-Veda should not 
have been without lofty ideas or higher spiritual thoughts. We 
cannot but believe that all the un-Islamic element that burgeo- 
ned later as Sufic literature must have been rudimentarily 


present at the stage when the Indo-Aryan family bifurcated into 
two separate people. 
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It would be wrong to ascribe this phenomenon of identical- 
ness to borrowing because the source of the pantheistic and 
other un-Islamic thoughts in Persian Sufism and in Indian 
philosophical literature is one and the same. To say, figuratively, 
they both are the yields of two boughs of the same trunk. The 
very identicalness is the proof of common origin, which is not 
imaginary but a historically proved fact. The identicalness bet- 
ween the Avestan and early Rig-Vedic texts, provides all the 
more convincing ground to take it for certain that the roots 
were already present when the bifurcation took place. Had these 
facts not been present, one was free to term the Persian Sufic- 
ideologies as an independent growth or borrowal from Greece. 
If it is at all an independent growth, it is only in the sense that 
the grafting of the same tree has burgeoned in another soil, 
yielding like fruits. 


Greek Influence—A Misunderstanding 


Scholars, who have not peeped into the pages of Vedic 
literature, are prone to believe that the Sufic elements, that is 
un-Islamic in Persian poetry, is a result of Greek influence. 
Close association between Greece and Iran cannot be doubted 
but one has got to be meticulous in making such assertions, 
because similarity of ideas should, in all events, not be taken as 
a positive proof of influence. The assertion must be corrobora- 
ted by tangible historical facts. If there are no tangible eviden- 
ces the similarity may well be considered to be a case of paral- 
lelism. 


The reputed orientalist Max Miiller has well observed that 
correspondence of ideas between philosophers of two different 
countries should not always be passed for a case of borrowal 
because ‘A wider study of mankind has taught us that “‘what 
was possible in one country was possible in another also’”?. 


Professor R.D. Ranade has also expressed his views in res- 
pect of the ‘Theory of Independent Parallelism’. He says: 


“We must needs take the help of the Theory of the Indepen- 


1. The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy—p. 385. 
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dent Parallelism of thought where no borrowing or common 
origin could be historically proved. A number of instances 
may be cited to show how imagination may work absolutely 
alike in regions of poetry or philosophy...what might prevent 
philosophers from grasping the same point of view, even though 


separated by time and place’’!. 


The above observation of Prof. Ranade prescribes that this 
theory of parallelism should be resorted to in the absence of 
historical proofs and that too in cases where there is nothing to 
prove the fact of common origin. But in case of India and Iran 
historical evidences to prove common origin are so concrete and 
positive that to apply the theory of parallelism or borrowal 
from Greek philosophy would be preposterous. 


To revert to our discussion apropos of repudiating Greek 
influence on Persian Sufism we must keep in mind that Islam 
was the immediate successor to Zoroastrian religion. To be sure, 
there is no perceptible influence of Greek philosophy on Zoro- 
astrian religion. Islam, on its turn, free from such influence 
negates even an indirect approach. Now the thing worth paying 
attention is that, when both of these preceding religions do not 
evince any such influence and there was absolutely no gap for 
any interposing religion that could have imbibed such influences, 
how can one be positive of any borrowal from Greek philoso- 
phy. The pre-Islamic Arabic literature also does not possess 
anything like “I am Truth” or ‘‘AIl is He’’ and hence such 
thoughts cannot be assigned to the un-Islamic Arabic influence 
even. 


Notwithstanding all these arguments if one is still adamant 
to ascribe such thoughts to Greek influence let him determine 
the stage at which the thoughts were imbibed. Surely it is not 
the Islamic age, because an austere Muslim especially Arab 
would be the last man to attach credence to such un-Islamic 
thoughts and had there been any room for striking a balance, 
surely Manstr Hallaj would have escaped the gallows and 
Bayazid from playing the mad man. It is nevertheless astound- 


1. A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy—p. 74. 
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ing that such ideas should be so deep rooted as to flourish in 
the face of penalties. The proposition that this influence was 


definitely not imbibed during Islamic period now necessitates no 
further proving. 


The other proposition is that of imbibition during Zoroas- 
trian period. It has already been said that Zoroastrianism, so 
far as I could study, does not evince any such evidence of 
influence. However, if it was imbibed during that period, why 
did it take centuries for burgeoning and that too at such a stage 
when the circumstances were most unfavourable? The only 
possible answer is that the influences, though imbibed, remained 
in a dormant state to gather momentum later. This explanation 
gives rise to another poser. If the unfounded Greek influence, 
as asserted by many, could lie in a dormant state why could not 
the Aryan innate proclivities associated with the Indo-Aryans 
lie in a dormant rather esoteric state, hand in hand with the 
very Aryan religious precepts (Zoroastrianism) to emerge in a 
vigorous manner by way of reaction against alien elements? 


Greek Philosophy vs Indian Philosophy 
(In relation to Persian Sufism) 


An excerpt from Max Muller’s illustrious work on Vedantic 
philosophy would be well in relevance to the issue we are going 
to discuss: 


“Sir William Jones, no mean authority as an oriental as 
well asa classical scholar, remarks that it is impossible to 
read the Vedanta or the many fine compositions in illustration 
of it, without believing that Pythagoras and Plato derived 
their sublime theories from the same fountain with the sages 
of India’’’. 


Although Max Miiller does not fully endorse the phenome- 
non of borrowal in this case still he positively remarks that 
“the fact remains nevertheless that similarities between these 


J, Three: Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy: p. 9. 
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two streams of philosophical thought in India and in Greece 
are very startling, nay sometimes most perplexing’”!. 


Prof. R.D. Ranade has opined that borrowal of philosophic 
thoughts between India and Greece could find justification only 
after the date of Alexander. Dilating upon this issue he further 
says: 


“But the far more important question in the general Greeco- 
Indian problem is how the two cultures were related before 
the invasion of Alexander. Diogenes, the biographer of Greek 
philosophers and Jamblichus, the Neo-Platonist, narrate to 
us stories of the visit to Brahmins of early Greek philosophers, 
among them philosophers like Thales (640-546) B.C. and Pytha- 
goras (6th Cen. B.C.)’’.* 


Diogenes Laertius while writing the biography of Pythago- 
ras makes mention of his lust for travelling. Besides visiting 
India, Pythagoras travelled to Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, Chal- 
dea, and Gaul as well. His motto for tourists was “when you 
are travelling abroad, look not back at your own borders, 
prejudices should be checked at every entry’. Sir T. Heath* 
has expressed his acquiescence with regard to the authenticity 
of the above statement of Diogenes Lacrtius. This is not a 
thing to be wondered at, for many a scholars have made refe- 
rence to his visit to India. Will Durant, the renowned scholar 
bears out the Indian influence on Pythagoras by making 
the following cogent observation: 


““We feel the hot breath of Hindu pessimism mingling in 
the ethics of Pythagoras with the clear bright air of Plato’’.5 


And Plato in his own stead evinces not a little influence 


1. Ibid, p. 9. 

2. Acconstructive survey of Upanishadic Philosophy—pp. 74-75. 

3. Diogenes Lacrtius—Lives and Opinions of the Eminent Philosophers 
“Pythagoras”. i-iii, XVII. 

4. History of Greek Mathematics Vol. I, p. 4. 

5. The life of Greece-—p, 166. 
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of Pythagoras and to this fact reference has been made by 
many scholars?. 


A.H. Armstrong, another English writer, has stated that 
Pyrrho of Elea (2nd century A.D.) had visited the East to meet 
Brahmin ascetics and to all probability the Greek philosopher 
learnt something from them?. 


While giving an account of the Alexandrian Schoo] that 
flourished after the middle of the second century A.D., Prof. 
Armstrong states that Pantaenus, the founder of that school 
is also said to have visited India. Dilating upon this point he 
further says: 


“Tt is tempting to imagine that some influences from Indian 
thought may have penetrated through him into the School of 
Alexandria and reached Origen, whose own thought is some- 
times more like that of Indian philosophers than anything in 
the West (it has more real affinity to Indian speculations than 
anything in Plotinus).* 


Plotinus too did recognize the supremacy of the Persian 
and Indian (Indo-Aryan) philosophy and was ever anxious to 
broaden and deepen his knowledge of Oriental Wisdom. George 
F. McLean and Patrick J. Aspell* have observed that only 
guided by this motive he joined the Emperor Gordian in his 
expedition against Persia and it may be well conjectured that 
he profitted by his venture and the close resemblance of his 
thoughts with the Vedic philosophy is the obvious consequence 
of this enterprise. Although Zoroastrianism was reigning sup- 
reme in Persia at that time still Vedic element must have been 
persisting esoterically else the recurrence of. the once discarded 
Vedic deities and rituals should never have taken place. The 
fact that Plotinus was eager to go to these countries for gaining 
knowledge goes to prove beyond all doubts that Persia was 


An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy: p. 40. 
ibid p. 138. 
ibid p. 170. 
Reading in Ancient Western Philosophy—p. 305, 
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also having excellent reputation for her learning. The assertion 
that Persia was Ajam (Dumb) prior to Arab contact is nothing 
short of a paradox in the light of statements like above. Rea- 
son fails to comprehend why a nation so erudite, cultured and 
dignified is said to have possessed nothing to be called as litera- 
ture before 13 centuries past, more so when their intelligence 
excelled their Arab masters even in Arabic poetry. 


Paucity of space does not allow to quote the views of many 
more scholars whose asseverations corroborate the statements 
of the above savants that Greek philosophers were always eager 
to learn from Persians and Indians. Thus, it would be some- 
thing like putting the cart before the horse if Greece is credited 
to have been the teacher of Persia in the field of philosophical 
contemplation. 


Keeping the above facts in mind it would be quite inapposite 
to say that Persian Sufism owes its origin to Greek thoughts. I 
would rather agree with Prof. Nicholson that it should be ad- 
mitted as an independent growth on Iranian soil but, of course, 
of the Indo-Aryan seeds that were already embedded in the 
innate nature of the Iranian people. 


Persian Sufism: Is it Aryan and un-Islamic? 


Prof. E. G. Browne, while believing in the essential racial 
tiest between Indians and Persians has made a positive hint 
that Sufism may be regarded as the reaction of the Aryan 
mind against Semitic impositions. It would be in all appropria- 
teness if the conjectures thrown out by him are assessed by us 
at this juncture, asthe scholarship of the Professor deserves 
our most studied attention. To quote the very wordings of the 
scholar: 


“The views which have been advanced as to the nature, 


1. “Putting aside the vexed question of an original Aryan race spreading 
outwards in all directions from acommon centre, it at least seems 
pretty certain that the Indians and Persians were once united ina 
common Indo-Iranian race located somewhere in the Punjab”. 

A Literary History of Persia Vol. I,—p. 33. 
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origin, and source of the Sufi doctrine are as divergent as the 
etymologies by which it is proposed to explain its name. Briefly 
they may be described as follows: 


1. The theory that it really represents the esoteric doctrine 
of the Prophet. 


2. The theory that it must be regarded as the reaction of 
the Aryan mind against a Semitic religion imposed upon it by 
forcet. 


The third conjecture is that it might be an original develop- 
ment in Persian thought. 


The second conjecture of Prof. Browne has been borne out 
by many a scholar of repute, and the citation of their views 
may occupy a major portion of this treatise. Some of these 
scholars are almost sure that “Sufism was the result of the 
combined reaction of Aryan religions like Zarthustrian, Vedant 


992 


and Buddhism against the Semitic faith of Islam’’’. 


Hence, avoiding redundant expansion of this cliche-ridden 
issue, it would be better to embark upon a convincing assess- 
ment of the above two conjectures which on their very face 
are contradictory. If sufism is really taken to be a representa- 
tion of the Esoteric Doctrine of the Prophet, it can never be 
called a reaction against Islam (the Semitic religion that, in the 
words of Prof. Browne, was “imposed upon the Persian rather 
Aryan mind by force”) because the Prophet (Mohammed) is 
but Islam incarnate and not different from it. 


The second thing that strikes the mind is that Sufism, in 
his opinion, is purely an Aryan phenomenon. I think he defini- 
tely means Persian Sufism and not Sufism in its general sense 
which includes adherence to Islamic austerities, penances and 
extreme fear of God instead of asserting identicalness between 
the soul and Supreme Soul or believing in the manifestation 


1. A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I—p. 33, p. 418. 
2. Iran and Its Culture—p. 256. 
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of God in the various forms of His creation, because such 
thoughts are quite un-Islamic and inclined towards Indian way 
of thinking or to be more exact, Vedic Aryan way of thinking.’ 


Moreover, reactions in the field of thoughts are neither 
spontaneous nor do they take place by fits and starts. Action 
is not the only prerequisite for reaction, it is contingent upon 
the properties also that react against the action. In the action 
and reaction of thoughts or ideas, proclivity strengthened by 
deep rooted convictions need be there and the convictions too 
should be mature, traditional and innate. If the reactions 
satisfy these provisos they are justifiable or else they are affec- 
ted, extraneous and superficial, amounting to deceit. In Persian 
Sufism the proclivity is there in shape of philosophical ideas 
that were handed by the Vedic sages to their progenies—both 
Indian and Persians. Thus the seedling were already present 
there before the bifurcation took place and they pullulated in 
both the lands in their own way. The development might differ 
but the nucleus remains the same. Even in the field of agricul- 
ture we find that seeds sown in alien lands either perish or yield 
harvest with some difference. 


Some scholars may term this recurrence of Vedic ideas in 
the form of Persian Sufism as atavism. But I am not inclined 
to call it atavism either, because, as has been discussed earlier, 
such thoughts did persist in Persian land during Zoroastrianism 
i.e., inthe period that intervened between Vedic age and the 
emergence of Sufism as a cult. The ideas persisted, if not mani- 
festly at least esoterically, if not in a patent way—at least in 
a latent way. I feel inclined to take the things in this light 
because Aryan blood is a bit inexorable to let go its traits 
easily. Mithra—the Vedic God, did re-emerge in Zoroastria- 
nism even though he was discarded at the very outset by Zoro- 
aster and even under the stern and meticulous surveillance of 
Islam none other but the great Hafiz seems to be adulating 
Zoroastrianism and aspiring for a throwback. That Hafiz 
Shirazi was a devout Muslim cannot be doubted, let alone 
whether he was a votary of Bacchus or practised abstinence, 
but even his unequivocal allegiance to Islam could not restrain 
him from eulogizing the discarded faith. 
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FT i ri ae 
A Decay ye Si Sey gh 


(In the garden revive the religion of Zarthustra, 
now that on the tulip, the fire of Namrood has 
made its appearance). 


Prof. Nicholson does not reject the phenomenon of 
Aryan element but he bears it out with some reservation. He 


Says: 


“Modern research has proved that the origin of Sufism 
cannot be traced back to a single definite cause, and has there- 
by discredited the sweeping generalisations which represent it, 
for instance, as a reaction of the Aryan mind against a conque- 
ring Semitic religion, and as the product essentially, of Indian 


or Persian thought’. 


The fact that Prof. Nicholson has cited only one of the 
many sweeping generalisations does smack of some prejudice 
against this very phenomenon. The statement suggests that this 
particular cause, made somewhat conspicuous by Prof. Browne, 
has been irking him and that he is set upon discrediting this 
cause more than other ones. 


Any research, howsoever singular it might appear at one time, 
is certainly not the last word on the subject or else the scholar- 
ship would become morbid by stagnancy and the march towards 
finding the ultimate reality would miserably stop. It is not 
unusual that many projects though stirring and inviting further 
probe are overthrown simply because they reject easy explora- 
tion and often the human mind too, obsessed by its time honour- 
ed prejudices and stereotyped notions becomes too conventional 
rather conservative, to entertain new ideas and do justice with 
later findings. One must not lose sight of the fact that many a 


1, The Mystics of Islam—p. 8. 
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thing, which appear trifling and common place to arrest our 
attention, prove to be of immense consequence when worked 
out, like the falling of the apple—an every day happening since 
the inception of the universe—on a particular day rather ata 
particular moment led to the discovery of “‘The Law of Gravita- 
tion” the significance of which can never be minimized. Many 
a thing would ever remain to be known by the human mind, 
many a mysteries would ever remain to be solved. 


To revert to the point of issue after this digression, we fur- 
ther find Prof. Nicholson expressing grave doubt whether the 
peoples of India and Persia were ever so close that the ideas of 
the one could influence the other. To quote the words of the 


Professor: 


“Statements of this kind even when they are partially true, 
ignore the principle that in order to establish an historical con- 
nection between A and B, it is not enough to bring forward 
evidence of their likeness to one another, without showing at 
the same time—(i) that the actual relation of B to A was such 
as to render the assumed filiation possible and (ii) that the 
possible hypothesis fits in with all the ascertained and relevant 
facts’’?. 


Ido agree with the hypothesis fitted in here by the learned 
scholar but doubt its relevancy in the present context. What 
more authentic evidence for actual relationship is to be looked 
for when history itself testifies to the racial propinquity between 
the two peoples and that upto the time of compilation of the 
early portions of Rig-Veda, the ancestors of the two had been 
adhering to the one and the same religion. Should not the same- 
ness in the names of the gods of the Vedas and the Zoroastrian 
scriptures, some of whom had even got metamorphosed into 
demons in the latter, be deemed enough evidence to establish 
propinquity between the two peoples. Analogy between mytho- 
logical appellations is, by far, not only a cogent but positive 
ground for such a conviction rather than conjectures hazarded 
by history for we must acknowledge that myths do precede 
historical records. 


1. The Mystics of Islam—pp. 8-9. 
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Prof. Nicholson puts forth another defence to exterminate 
the Aryan based theory. He says: 


“If Sufism was nothing but a revolt of the Aryan spirit, how 
are we to explain the undoubted fact that some of the leading 
pioneers of Mohammedan mysticism were native of Syria and 
Egypt and Arabs by race?’”?. 


Before I put forward my own appraisal of the above state- 
ment it would be expedient to quote F.C. Davar®, who bearing 
out the suppositions of A.M.A. Shustery asserts that the 
majority of the early Sufis were Iranians and next to them in 
number were the Syrians and Egyptians. 


Appreciating the observation of Prof. Shustery and impres- 
sed with the long list of Iranian Sufis furnished by him, F.C. 
Davar unreservedly remarks: 


“From all these details, it becomes abundantly clear how 
considerably Sufism was indebted to Iran’’’. 


The Zoroastrian scholar, F.C. Davar further refers to the 
observations made by Dr. Iqbalin regard to the subject that 
“A school of thought powerfully influences a nation’s (entire) 
soul only when the thoughts are the nation’s own’’. From this 
observation Prof. Davar arrives to the conclusion that: 


** |. .it becomes clear why Sufism should have prevailed 
not among the Arabs but among the Iranians. ... Sufism 
largely arose and was developed, followed and embodied in 
literature in Iran, the chief Sufis were also Iranians, for we have 
seen that Arab nature was more or less impervious to the mystic 
appeal’’*. 


In this context it would be expedient to pay attention to the 


The Mystics of Islam—p. 9. 
Iran and Its Culture—p. 260. 
Outlines of Islamic Culture—p. 348. 
Iran and Its Culture—p. 260. 
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observation made by Dr. Iqbal in respect of Persian propensity 
and strong mindedness: 


“The political revolution brought about by the Arab conquest 
marks the beginning of interaction between the Aryan and the 
Semitic and we find that the Persian, though he lets the surface 
of his life become largely Semitised, quietly converts Islam to 
his own Aryan habits of thought’’?. 


Thus Dr. Iqbal bears testimony to the fact that Persians, 
although they had embraced Islam, continued to think in their 
own Aryan way and even influenced Semitic Muslims by their 
thoughts. Obviously the Aryan thoughts were essentially un- 
Islamic. To be precise, the scholar has set apart the Aryan 
habit of thinking from the Arabic one and as such those ele- 
ments of Persian metaphysics which are not common with the 
Arabic way of thinking must be deemed as pure Persian leanings 
or be accounted for as resultant of alien influences. Thus the 


provenance of such utterances as “Iam the Truth» — (FiU1) 


or ‘All is He” (waesi%) , which are aphorisms related 


with Absolute Monism and Pantheism and are un-Islamic, 
should not be sought for in the Semitic or pure Islamic system 
of Sufism, and be explored in the Iranian system which was but 
Aryan, early Zoroastrianism being almost cognate with the 
Vedic religion. Dr. Iqbal in his treatise also makes mention of 
Von Kremer and Dozy, the two reputed European scholars who 
hold that Sufism travelled from India to Persia, basing their 
view on the close identicalness in Vedantic ideas and Sufism.” 


What was the form of such Sufi ideas in Pre-Islamic Iran 
cannot be thought of as no literature of this sort is extant teday, 
but one thing is sure that, after accepting Islam, such class of 
thinkers ranked themselves with Arab Sufis under the same 
denomination and, as they were apprehensive for their safety at 
the hands of their austere and overzealous counterparts, to save 


1. Development of Metaphysics in Persia—p. 21. 
2. ibid—p. 77. 
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their skin sought confirmation of their principles from variously 
interpreted Koranic verses. Due to such coordinations the 
people judging the doctrines at the surface naturally caught 
the impression that it was purely a Semitic event having nothing 
of Aryan provenance. Most of the writers dealing with Sufism 
seem to be wistfully trying to prove its origin from the religion 
that they themselves profess and if they find hard to lay claim 
to whole of it, they try to maintain that at least a part of it 
does owe its origin to their particular religion. In their enthus- 
iasm to win over they often not only distort the facts but even 
falsify factualities. Often they are prone to present inconsequen- 
tial points as of vital importance and material things as quite 
immaterial, acting in a way as if they prefer chaff to the grain 
and body to the spirit. Obviously they attach more importance 
to the dress of the Sufis, their way of living and their decorum 
than to their thoughts that are the life blood of Sufism. If they 
write about the thoughts they mostly dilate upon the element of 
love in Sufi poetry, which is but one of the aspects of 
Sufi thoughts. To speak actualities Persian Sufi thought trans- 
cends even the sphere of love—having as its goal the state where 
dualism ends into one-ness, the merger of all the distinctions 
arising out of name and form into selfsameness. Persian Sufism 
is verily not the woollen garment (Sif ) only, not even the auste- 
tity, asceticism or the rigours of religion, because all these 
were the way of living or disciplines which, to all intents and 
purposes, gave mental satisfaction to the performer that the 
praying, fasting and observance of quietism, all done in the 
name of God, would win for them redemption from sin and 
secure a place in the heaven. All these elements are but the 
ingredients of Arabic or Semitic Sufism. 


The Persian Sufism aimed at merging one’s individual soul 
into the Supreme Soul and thus, losing all identity, become one 
with Him like a drop uniting with the ocean. 


Moulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi says: 
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(You see the stream, cast the pitcher in the stream, 
What evasion (of mingling) can the water have with the 
stream, 


When the water of the pitcher mingles with the 
stream, 


It loses its entity and the very stream it becomes.) 


And similar idea is presented by Jami: 
Ff 
. ve a 
A Ae OOS ATE 


(The humble drop earned repose in the ocean, 
It saw that its own existence was but the ocean in 
entirety). 


Iraqi also believes in the emanation of the soul (a drop) from 
the Absolute (the Ocean) and after the former’s return a comp- 
lete merger: 


wlyrwlyEroZ Garouly Sop 


(The same drop, that has come out of the ocean, 
When finds its way to the ocean becomes itself the 
ocean)” 


And there is a distich ascribed to the name of the great 
Hallaj (although it is doubtful whether he wrote any poetry in 
Persian language—a Persian though he was): 


Mi 5 1 EE Ul £ 
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1. Masnawi—Maulana Rumi. (Vol. IIL) 
2. ‘Sad Ghazal Barghazidah Az Diwan-i-Iraqi” (Tehran)—p. 43, 
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(If you see the rains—it is but drop in extreme 
multiplicity, 

But when it reaches the Ocean you will observe it 
as the Ocean itself)! 


Thus we see that in Persian Sufism the soul gets united with 
the Absolute in all its entirety and assumes identicalness with 
it. 


Thus Persian Sufism aims at the total merger of the human 
soul in the Absolute like a drop in the ocean and it is not only 
a return to the Creator as the following Quranic verse pro- 
claims: 


cate tee | 2 


2. 4 - ake 7. 
Ose 2a) 5 Slo FT GAS. fom 


(Only He gives life and takes life and towards Him 
you have to return)?. 


The mandates of Quran leave no scope for equivocation and 
when it is provided that all have to return to Him, verily it 
means so and cannot be interpreted in the sense of merger or 
identicalness. Thus Persian Sufis are to be regarded as excep- 
tions in the Islamic fold, their highest aspiration being reunion 
with God or absorption into the nature of Him from whom men 
are but emanations. 


The other verse of Quran that has become cliche-ridden owing 
to its very frequent use in support of Sufism is: 


Osa Wa eh Dae 
WM a 22S) 4 Oa Bk 


(And, We (God) are nearer to him (man) than his 
own neck-yein)* 


1. Diwan Mansur Hallaj (Tehran)—p. 190. 
2. Holi Quran Sec. 10—verse 55. 
3. ibid Sec. 50—verse 15. 
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One cannot contend but confess that nothing can be nearer 
than the neck-vein but at the same time one has got to confess 
even this fact that nearness does imply difference or distance, 
howsoever negligible it might be and can never be understood as 
identicalness, absorption, merger or self-sameness. Hence, in 
respect of the above Koranic verse there is no room for any 
interpretation other than this that He is very close to His 
creatures, but He is neither the creature Himself nor they are 
His manifestations in any way and this sort of Pantheism being 
essentially the summum bonum of Persian Sufism, we are but 
obliged to call these traits as un-Islamic. 


That is why a scholar of no less status than Prof. Nicholson, 
in the course of replying to his self posed question ‘Whether 
any germs of mysticism are to be found in Quran’, says: 


“The Koran, as I have said starts with the notion of Allah, 
the One, Eternal and Almighty God far above human feelings 
and aspirations—the Lord of His slaves, not the father of His 
children, a judge meeting out stern justice to sinners and extend- 
ing His mercy only to those who avert His wrath by repentance, 
humility, and unceasing works of devotion, a God of fear rather 
than love’. j 


After making this statement and concluding that the Quran, 
asa whole, is unfavourable to mysticism?, he strives to search 
out avenues to trace certain rootlets of mysticism in Islam and 
like wise in Christianity and Hellenism as well, but his Nemesis 
outright rejects a square deal to the Aryan stock whether Per- 
sian or Indian. Should we ascribe this to his prejudices or to 
his evasiveness to peep into the Vedic texts? 


This trait of Sufism which is essentially Persian has been 
recognised by many a European scholar as “‘an adoption from 
the Vedant school of Hindu philosophers’’’. 

A Muslim scholar points out two different sources as the 
Possible provenance of Sufism: 


1. The Mystics of Islam—p. 21. 
2. ibid—p. 21. 
3. The Mohammedan World of Today—p. 16. 
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“A psycho-analytical study of the psychic activity of human 
race would reveal that the Sufic doctrine of Pantheism has its 
ultimate roots in the reflective thought process of ancient Greeks 
and in the speculative philosophy of Indo-Aryans’’?. 


The same author later asserts that Sufism might have origi- 
nated from any source whatsoever, but “‘at any rate it is not 
Islamic in origin. The doctrine positively does not originate in 
the teachings of prestine Islam’’?. 


Prestine Islam, precisely incorporates dictates of Quran and 
the teachings of Prophet Mohammed comprised in ‘‘Hadees”’ and 
thus we step forward to the crux of our discussion ‘whether the 
Prophet himself was a Sufi or Hazrat Ali, as asserted by many 
Sufi_schools, was the first Sufi to initiate such thoughts in 
Islam?’’ It must be kept in mind that ‘‘Sufism’’, for the purpose 
of our discussion, confines itself to the phenomena of identical- 
ness of the Creator and the created (I am the Truth 


eA (i) ) or that the creation is the-—manifestation of the 


Creator (All is He; “8-4 _) and _does_not encompass 


that austere form of Semitic Sufism where, in a general 
sense, piety, obsequiousness, adherence to Islamic biddings and 


fear of God’s wrath make every earnest Muslim almost a 
Sufi. 


The observation of an English scholar provides a plausible 
answer to this delicate poser. In his own wording: 


“On the face of it, the religion of Mohammed can scarcely 
be regarded as of itself providing fruitful soil for the growth of 
that tendency. Yet within a comparatively short time after the 
Prophet’s death a movement arose among his followers which 
has given birth to some of the greatest of the mystics. There is 
no dou t Christian and Neo-Platonic influences played an 


important part in the development of Sufism. But the starting 


1. Towards A Reorientation of Mystic Thought—p. 17. 
2.  ibid—p. 17. 
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Point Jay in_the nature of Islamic piety. The Sufi have tradi- 
tionally looked upon Mohammed himself as the greatest of all 


——— 
mystics”, 
pees 


I solemnly aver, that if piety’ be the sole criterion of Mysti- 
cism’ there can be no greater mystic than Prophet Mohammed 
(Peace be on him) but so far Persian Sufism is concerned I— 
would, with all humbleness, differ.from_the scholars pressing 

" such views. The Prophet was, to all intents and purposes, Islam 
xincarnate, the very practical version of Quran—free from quib- 
blings and equivocations. ‘His inner self and the outer exposi- 
tions knew no inconsistencies. He was a blessing for the worlds 


( AU 4585 ) and as such my conscience does not 
A), 
permit me to believe that he taught something esoteri- 
cally to a few and other things exoterically to all, to the 
advantage and disadvantage of his followers. And, so far 
azrat Ali is concerned, I would say without reservation that 
he world has still to find _a more honest Muslim than him. 
he life and teaching of these two pious souls never gave even 
fan iota of indication that they believed in any such experience 


bs identicalness with God or the merger of the human soul in 
the Supreme Soul, Ofall the relations that could be established 
whether amorous, filial, social or contractual they preferred only 

aster-slave relation and preached unswerving devotion to God 
See reverence and fear of a slave for his omnipotent just 
and inexorable master who may even pardon or cake a milder 
WOtice of the crimes and sins of the pious Mohammedans and 
those offenders who are really penitent for their offences. Thus, 
the gulf that divides man from God is too great to admit of any 
possibility of identicalness or merger. Like true Muslims they, 
no doubt, believed in the words of Quran that “God is nearer 
to man than his own neck-vein” but nowhere have they inter- 
preted nearness as union or identicalness. They did believe in 
the presence of God but no where have they affirmed the 
creation as the manifestation of God. 


If the Prophet of Islam declared that God said to Moses “‘O, 


1. Mysticism in World Religions, p. 299. 
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my servant I was sick and thou didst not visit Me, I begged of 
thee, and thou gavest not to Me”, and such other expressions, 
it simply connoted that acts of charity and compassion are equi- 
valent to the act of worshipping God and not that the whole 
creation is verily the manifestation of God. No where in 
Quran such a declaration has ever been made. 


Expressing his views on Islamic Mysticism, Sidney Spencer 
says: 


“Concerning God’s relation to the world there are two main 
streams of tendency in Sufi teaching, often intermingling, yet in 
essence radically distinct. On the one hand there is that which 
follows the orthodox tradition in thinking God in terms of 
sovereign Will—as the Creator of the world, the Almighty Ruler 
and Master of mankind, whose inscrutable decree determines~ 
all things. On the other hand, there is the outlook derived ulti- ~ 
mately from the Neo-Platonic philosophy which exerted a 

J predominant influence on later Sufism, especially in Persia. 
zIhis outlook conceives of the world as _an_cmanation from the, 
“Deity and of God as the hidden essence or reality in all things_~ 
‘While God is thus immanent in all things, the underlying reality” 
-of all, He is yet the transcendent source and the final goal of 


am” “Gab ie 

As amatter of fact God and the Deity are synonyms, _ 
the use of these two words in the same sentence need not create 
confusion. The really confusing thing is the fact that what he 
has stamped in Persian Sufism as Neo-Platonic influence is purely 
Vedic phenomenon as has already been discussed in the prece- 
ding chapters. In the following chapter we will study that almost 
all the simile used by the Persian Sufis in respect of emanation, 
be it fire and its scintillas, Sun and its rays or any other simile— 
_are all present in Vedic literature in the very same way. _Instead 
of proving Greek influence on Persian Sufism, better paying it 
would be if such scholars try to prove Greek influence on India 
for the latter’s disparagement as such an act seems to afford 
them an iniquitous satisfaction. 


1. Mysticism in World Religions, p. 306. 
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Islam declares, “There is no God but God” but does not 
say that ‘God—the one Reality’ is the inmost essence of all 
things. The Persian Sufi outlook, that God is not merely the 

sole cause of existence and the ate Agent in existence, but that 
*He He alone has real being : and the creation is rather an illusion or 
His own _manifestatic | manifestation, is essentially un-Islamic and purely a 


Vedic way of thinking. We shall be studying these issues in the 
ensuing chapters in the light of excerpts from Vedic scriptures. 


Indian Philosophy and Persian 
Poetry 


SHANKARA (His Vedantic Speculation and Sufism) 


In Indian philosophy there has been an attempt to synthe- 
tize the several branches of knowledge and meta-physical views 
but the whole development of Vedic thought seems to be point- 

ing towards ‘Monistic’ (Advaita) idealism as the truth of things. 

~On this phenomenon are based the Buddhistic as well as Brah- 
manical religions and keeping in_view the Persian Sufi thoughts 
we may say that this is the highest truth revealed in the philoso- 
Pphical speculations of the Indo-Aryans. i: 


It seems to be having such a strong hold, at Jeast on the 
mind of the Indian philosophers, that even the systems advo- 
cating dualism and pluralism give an impression as if they are 

apermeated. by a strong monistic character. 


This all absorbing nature of the tendency, and the fact that 
it assumes many forms and expresses itself fully or partially in 
most of the systems and in Persian Sufism as well, definitely 
proves that it is supple, pliant, living and prismatic. As such, it 

‘Swill be in all expediency if we dilate upon this topic in a bit 
‘detail. We find that there are two different aspects of this 
monistic ideal in Shankara’s philosophy. ng 


¥ 1. Absolute Non-dualism (Advaita-Vada in Sanskrit). 


ee Manifestative Non-dualism.. 


“Non-dualism 


rte 
Pe. - > CF 
According to non-dualists, the world is an illuSion, an unreal 
entity. The activities of this phantasmal world of experiences 
may be assigned to three states—waking, dreaming and_dream- 
less sleep. The dream experiences are false but they are real to 
the dreamer for the span of time he is having this experience in 
his sleep. Inthe dreaming state an actual concrete world is 
presented to us which on waking does not fit in with the wak- 
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But even the waking reality is a relatively unreal experience 
because it disappears in sleep. Both sets of experience are, 
therefore, fundamentally more or less the same. A man who 
goes to sleep after a sumptuous feast may well dream that he 
has been starving for days together. There might be a jug full 
of water by the bed side but it cannot quench the thirst of the 
man who is feeling thirsty in his dream. 


cartes, the French mathematician and philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, thinking on these very lines says: 


“When I consider the matter carefully, I do not find a single 
characteristic by means of which I can certainly determine 
whether I am awake or whether I am dreaming. The visions of 
adream and the experiences of my waking state are so much 
alike that Iam completely puzzled, and I do not really know 
that I am not dreaming at this moment.’ 


Blaise Pascal another French mathematician and philosopher 
of the seventeenth century observes that if the same dream 
“comes to us every night it may so much monopolize our 
thoughts as to appear so real as we see the world in our waking. 
To use his own expression: “‘If an artisan were certain that he 
would dream every night for full twelve hours that he was a 
king, I believe that he would be just as happy as a king who 
dreams every night for twelve hours that he is an artisan.’’? 


Shankara has been acknowledged as the greatest exponent 
of Advaita philosophy that holds Brahman (The Absolute) as 
the only Reality to the utter falsity of the universe, it being a 
mere dream or illusion. But before we embark upon discus- 
sing the views of Shankara, other Vedic philosophers and the 
Sufi thinkers, opportune it would be if we cursorily glance over 
the antecedents of this phenomenon. 


There is a verse in the Rig-Veda: 


1. “Meditations” : Descartes Rene—p. 1. 
2, Quoted by S. Radha Krishnan (Indian Philosophy Vol. II, p. 454). 
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a areral saat ea fase sorad sft ae7 Zar: 1 
FASSATAT TET ACT: HEA Bara east faa 
4 # 

(The Supreme God is verily He, who dowers us with body 
and mind, who breathes strength io all, whose command- 
ments are awaited with tense suspense by all gods, to whom 
all mortal and immortal beings are like mere reflections (mere 
shadows) : to what God other than Him could we at all offer 
our worship?).* i 


This is one of the many verses that speak of the creation as 
reflection with regard to the Creator. Verily the shadows are 
not the real things in themselves—the reality is something else 
and alien to it. Shadows are something unreal, unsubstantial, 
intangible and illusive. ? 


And, there is an aphorism in Vedanta Sutra based on Veda 
and Upanishad: 


area afsecrafe it 


(A man where he sleeps, there is no chariot., horse etc., but 
he creates them there).* 


It purports that in the dream state the things present there 
are not usable as the material things are usable in waking state 
and although they appear to be real they are only reflections (of 
the real things) and thus illusions. 


Not only in theistic literature the world has been depicted 
as illusion and dream, the Buddhist literature as well stands 
replete with such expressions. Replying to a question “Why 
does the world—appearance, although having no essence, 
appears to have one or why does the world phenomenon appear 
at all”, the famous Buddhist scholar Nagarjun (3rd century 
A.D.) says that the appearance of the world is like the appear- 


1. Rig-Veda, X-121-2. 
2. Vedanta Sutra IIT, I. 
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ance of mirage or dream, which have no reality of their own 
but still present an objective appearance of reality. Another 
Buddhist scholar observes that this error is due to nescience. In 
his commentary on Madhyamika Sutra, he explains by provid- 
ing an instance that to assert that we have perceived the mani- 
fold world appearance is an error arising out of ignorance. 
These experiences are similar to a man’s dream of spending the 
night with the wife of the king, and, suddenly realizing that he 
has been detected, trying to flee for his life. Thus he labours 
under the delusion of having committed adultery where in fact 
there was no presence of a woman. Commenting on these 
Buddhist views Shankara observes that although these theories 
bear a semblance to the Advaita views, they lack that absolutism 
which is the pivot of the Vedanta philosophy. This is a polemi- 
cal issue which neither the corpus nor the purview of the thesis 
allow go in for. 


The name of Gaudapada is nonetheless important as a pre- 
cursor of Shankara. As already discussed above Gaudapada 
says that the water in the dream can quench the thirst in the 
dream, and to say that it does not quench the real thirst is 
irrelevant. To say sois to assume that waking experience is 
real in itself and is the only real experience. This kind of asser- 
tion will be incorrect for the comforts of the waking state can 
never alleviate the sufferings of the dream state. The two, the 
waking as well as the dream states are equally real within them- 
selves or equally unrealin their absolute sense. Gaudapada 
recognizes that the objects of waking experience are common to 
us all, while those of the dreams are the private property of the 
dreamer. Yet he says, “‘As in the dream, so in the waking, the 
objects seen are unreal’. Thus, for Gaudapada “life is but a 
waking dream’”’, and hence the relations of space time and cause, 
which govern the objects of the waking world, need not be con- 
sidered to be ultimate. 


Before plunging into still abstruse discussions, expedient it 
would be to relieve our mind of the hitherto accumulated drud- 
gery by switching over to a quatrain of Mir Dard, the famous 
Sufi poet of Urdu and Persian :— 
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ee (a9 SSo25 fale a5) 
Luin 2S¢ iF (~~ 2 


L Lio Cif __ fis 
2 Lbs SG ses lp 


(Here in the garden of existence where we appeared, 
Nothingness was the flower that we plucked, 

There was nothing except the deception of sleep, 

It was only a waking dream that we saw here). 


Thus the world appearance is a mirage, an illusion according 
to the Indian Sufi poet Mir Dard and now a Sanskrit verse by 
Shankara himself : 


aaa caifes flared Tar att FWeETT | 
gesea sar earnt cafesa Paarcafa 1 


(Like the blueness in the sky, like the mirage in the desert 
and like the illusive appearance of a person in a post, so is 
the universe in Brahman).* 


The coincidence of ideas, atleast the simile of ‘Mirage’ is 
worth noting as we shall be perusing this very simile in the 
verses of Persian poets as well. 


And the greatest of all the Persian Non-dualist poets 


Mahmid Shabistari confirms the same views in the following 
words : 


me eWolege — ai napa Gog 


1. Khwaja Mir Dard—(Tasawwuf Aur Sha’ari) 
2. Selecf Works of Sri Shankaracharya. 
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(The existence of creation and multiplicity is but a show 
All that so appears does not exist in reality) 


And again the same poet says : 


etsy gdl_‘sz24 
if BH yy F 

Sh efoto tid: 
SiG or iA # 


(The existence of the two worlds, is but imagination 

It is but a decadence in respect of the time eternal, 

One who gets conversant with this (knowledge of the world’s 
illusion) no more remains a created being, 

Nobody says this thing except a perfect man)! 


Mahmid Shabistary is a hard nut to crack and most pro- 
bably this is the reason why the English writers, though noto- 
rious for their prolificacy, have preferred to bypass this Sufi 
thinker as if they are reluctant even to recognize him as a poet. 
I must confess without reservation that till this time I could not 
avail good opportunity to go deep into the commentaries of 
Gulshan-i-Raz but skipping over the “‘Sharah-i-Gulshan-i-Raz’’. 
I came to the conclusion that little justice could be done to the 
poet because the critic was unconversant with the Vedic system 
of thinking. A good knowledge of Vedantic non-dualism and 
Absolute Monism of Shankaracharya seems to be an imperative 
necessity for a just understanding of this poet, because it is no 
less a surprise to find even illustrious Shibli Noamani using 
hardly hundred words to dispose him of which includes the 
poet’s life account, introduction of his works and even appre- 
ciation.” 


1. Gulshan-i-Raz. 
2. Sh’air-’l-Ajam—Part V. 
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The verse written above seems to purport that God is the 
only reality and all else is but a surmise and guess work. Not 
only this world but the other world also has no existence for 
this Sufi poet who believes in the eternity of space and time 
while the conception of the worlds puts limit to these pheno- 
mena. 


Shankara asserts that reality must be one and non-dual. 
The discordance and variations appear dueto our experience 
which is itself imperfect and illusioned. All that we know and 
express about the individual self belongs to the world of change 
bound by space and time where as the Real Self is far ever 
changeless, beyond the limitations of space, time and cause. 


Maulana Rumi seems to affirm this observation of Shankara 
when he says : 


OCI 25 EAN 
OG OTE 5 14 IGS 

ela HG IOREY 
ent Le le SUIS 


ee awit og 
PPE eu SIOZ 


(Thou art spatial but thine essence is in the spaceless realm. 
Close thine business here and open it there. This world (of 
space) has come into existence out of spaceless, and out of 
placelessness it has secured a place. Thy thought is about 
the past and the future. When it (the thought) gets rid of 
these two the difficulty will get solved)'. 


Commenting on Shankara’s doctrine the great Indian thin- 
ker S. Radhakrishnan has observed: 


1. Masnawi—Vol. II. 
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“The world of experience consists of names and forms, and 
is bound by relations of space, time and cause, which end- 
lessly dissipate themselves. Take any event, it has an end- 
less past and endless future, it is never ending and nowhere 
ending. This tantalising, endlessness, which makes it as 
unreal, invites the soul to press on to the Absolute’”?. 


Maulana Rimi further says: 


14 yd 319 SOK 
efi dbs Es U7 
ep SOE LZ, Los 


(In the spaceless realm of the light of God, the past, present 
and the future do not exist. Past and future are two things 
only in relation to you (human beings), in reality they are 
one).” 


And Mahmid Shabistary seems to be corroborating the 


views of Shankara and Maulvi Rumi: 


1. 


fi Laspe Minit: (32 oe? te (s 
Ska Pelz Set ZHy"1 3, 
Ce 45 £70 psi = Geese ee bal & 


Indian Philosophy Vol. I, p. 533. 


2, 


Masnawi—Vol. III 
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(How can non-existence be, after all, associated with exis- 
tence, 

Light and darkness do not exist together 

Because there is no past, future, month and year 

What is there except the fact of present, 

It is but one point that has come into motion 

But you have named it a running stream). 


So, the reality is one and all the world appearance bound»by 
space and time is simply imagination or illusion. The thing 
that is non-existent i.e., the world can not be regarded as real 
simply because it appears to be so. 


Shankara had, centuries ahead of the Persian poets, declar- 
ed that whatever is bound by space, time and cause cannot be 
real. Our experience has space for its general form but the 
real is non-spatial and indivisible. What is spatial is divisible 
and divisibility is always a produced effect and not a reality 
which is unproduced and indivisible and therefore non-spatial. 


Shankara says: 


mera ag ste eI fractseqITeaT 


292 


a Warata t 


Whatever is limited in space is limited in time also. Time is 
real in the world of experience and is therefore, real in relation 
to us only. Hence, the past, present and future have no existence 
in relation to Absolute and his spaceless realm. 


Be it Sufi poetry of Irani Aryans or the high speculative 
flights of the Indian philosophers the analogy of ideas between 
them regarding the illusive nature of the world appearance speaks 
volumes for the Indo-Aryan way of thinking. 


To revert to our point of discussion. the truth can never 
associate itself with falsity. 


“J. Gulshan-i-Raz, 
2. Shankara Bhashya chap. II, sec. 2, I, 41. 
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Fani Isfahani, (an Indian poet who is said to have had settled 
in Isfahan (Isphahan) and went the way of all flesh there in 
1222 H.Q.) has expressed this very idea in remarkable simple 
wording: 


wi O44 eth 
eC GCL jit, 

(2 Neg e F 
(3 By ene eas 


(The existence of the world is mirage in appearance, 
Caused in the wilderness by the rays of the sun 

The existence of the world is but imagination and delusion 
The delusion is nothing else but wrong vision). 


Shankara too, by his famous illustration of ‘“‘Rope and 
Snake’, has affirmed that reality and illusion can not exist 
together: 


aar we ofease atraiia Ferarq 
aaracaafaara sacaeafe AeeT 1 


(Just as by delusion one ignores the rope and perceives the 
serpent, so does he, of deluded intellect, perceives the uni- 
verse without realising the truth)’. 


And, again 


usaet gfe at asd a fasafa 
afasata aar ata ATTA: Waa: | 


(When the form of the rope is understood, the appearance 
of serpent disappears, so too, when the ultimate reality is 
realised the universe vanishes)*. 


1. Adab Tariqat Wa Khudayabi—p. 9. 
2. Select Works of Sri Shankaracharya. 
3. Ibid. 
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It is precisely the defect of the vision or inability of the eyes 
to penetrate through the phantasmagoria of the events that 
causes delusion. 


Mahmid Shabistary has tried to explain the phenomenon of 
delusion apropos of the world appearance in the following 
way: 


el os Sarr He 
NY FTF 9 51 9 9 
OTs 8} 3 NYKO", OTs 


Qe 19.9 FI —F 
Hh lid eolg 
eb py fof Z 


ee ce 
OT aetna iosls oS 

dhe ce Tale aol £ 
Dh AF he 3 B 

bs Pi ll cal en 


SMa oli vel) 2G pe 


aI) a3 OF, fz 
Alt 2 FF as 


(Non-existent should become existent, it is impossible 

Existence from the view point of being is eternal (but the 
world is not), 

Neither that becomes this nor this becomes that, 

All this difficult problem might become easy for you (to 
understand) 

The world by itself is out and out a thing of credence (not 


real), 
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Like the point that is in rotating motion 

Put a scintilla (of fire) into gyration, 

So that you may see the circle formed by its speed. 

The one rotates but inevitably gets reckoned 

That one is not rotating rather it is in multiplicity 

Discard the precept that there are things other than God, 

By your intellect separate this from that (the illusory from 
the Real) 

Because the existence of two is only (the illusion having no 
entity) 

By this non-duality the ‘Truth got attested’’)!. 


Thus Shabistary says that because the illusory entities have 
no significance the world has no existence as such. Existence 
means eternal being and because the world does not satisfy this 
condition it should not be reckoned as existent at all. The 
multiplicity of the world has no reality in it. The ‘One’ only is 
the sole existing entity. It is the ‘One’ that is causing phan- 
tasmagoria like the scintilla which, when rotated with speed, 
gives the delusion of multiplicity. 


The simile of the scintilla in rotation is very popular with 
the Persian Sufi poets. Jalal-ud-din Rumi also expresses himself 
in the like way: 


Kips et KF 
CL SIZ pF ZT 


The thing is One but due to its velocity of rotation, 
The moving One point flame, makes like a circle). 


But it is still interesting to note that Shankara had already 


employed this simile to explain the phenomenon of illusion, 
centuries in advance: 


1. Gulshan-i-Raz—p. 59, 
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att sat ta ade arfa aaa i 
agacnfa tata qeeaatraatra: 1 


(Just as a firebrand, by getting revolved, appears to be cir- 
cular like the sun, so does one perceive the self as the body 
by virtue of ignorance)’. 


Just as things else than Brahman (God) are but illusion, the 
recognition of individual self as a separate entity is sheer ignor- 
ance. 


Manifestative Aspect in Shankara 


Shankara while expatiating upon the illusoriness of the world 
holds that the powers of the mind, due to the limitations, can- 
not define Brahman (The Absolute). It is only the ‘Brahmanu- 
bhava’ (intuitive experience of Brahman) that gives the highest 
insight into Brahman and he who has it answers the questions 
regarding the nature of Brahman by silence or negative marks. 
“Vidya” (the higher knowledge) gives the positive conceptual 
account of Brahman by equating it with the attributes of ‘‘Sat” 
(being), ‘Chit’ (consciousness) and ‘‘Anand” (bliss), while 
“Avidya”’ (the lower knowledge) applies attributes which imply 
relation, such as creatorship and rulership of the universe. Thus 
Shankara gives two views of the ultimate reality one, the 
higher and other, the lower. It is the lower knowledge that 
associates Brahman (The Absolute) with name, form, and cause 
of the material world by way of manifestation. 


Keeping this observation of Shankara in view we may say that 
the illustrations cited in this context from Persian poetry which 
depict Brahman as the only Reality and recognize world appear- 
ance as sheer illusion explain the concept of the higher know- 
ledge, whereas the illustrations dialating upon manifestations of 
the absolute in tangible forms are related with the lower 


knowledge. 


The views of Shankara regarding Brahman are also worthy 
of attention. He says that perfect God does not require 
the world for His satisfaction. If it is said that the world 


1. Select Works of Sri Shankaracharya, 
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is for His recreation, or asa result of His wish, He is no 
better than a worldly individual bound by wishes and as such if. 
we think Him in terms of existence, He must exist, like other 
objects, a finite unit in the indefinite multiplicity of objects. 


To reduce the infinite to the status of finite and put human 
limitations of the desire and will on Him is repugnant to Shan- 
kara and cannot be explained away by human mind. But as 
every theistic faith starts its genesis or theory of creation with 
this very axiom, Shankara too finds himself helpless. Shankara 
could neither bring over the people to accept His postulation 
nor could he totally break away from the popular belief. Com- 
pelled by the circumstances Shankara assumes the reality of a 
perfect subject, to whom all existence is related as an object. 
Thus, Shankara, conceives of a determinate Brahman as against 
the ‘Absolute Indeterminate’ Brahman. This Supreme persona- 
lity he names “‘Ishwara”’ which having attributes, is the “Sagun” 
(Personal God) form of Brahman. “Ishwara”’, according to 
Shankara is the cause of the world. From Him produced the 
origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world that has names 
and forms bound by space and time. But the reality of Ishwara, 
in Shankara’s philosophy, is not a self evident axiomand a 
logical truth, it is only an empirical postulate which is useful 
for practical purposes. 


Without involving ourselves into abstruse polemics we 
arrive at the conclusion that according to Shankara the omnis- 
cient, all-powerful, eternal, all-pervading ‘‘Ishwara” is the mate- 
rial as well as the efficient cause of the world. 


Thus, it is not the Absolute Brahman but “Ishwara” that 
manifests the universe. All the perfections, metaphysical and 
moral, are ascribed to Him. 


He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. 
The life of “Ishwara” throbs in all entities of the universe unify- 
ing and containing all. Ishwara and the world, the cause and 
the effect, are identical. They are not identical as forms or 
modifications but are identicalas the manifestation of His 
nature and spirit, as a part and not as a whole. 
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Thus, we see that the ‘‘Absolute Monist’’ Shankara had to 
give way to the theory of manifestative aspect of world appear- 
ance, 


These speculations are mere scholastic disputes over words 
and modes of expression, and have but little philosophical signi- 
ficance, but the important purpose these polemics tend to serve 
is that they provide undisputable evidence to establish the fact 
that the Aryan thinkers were always independent in their specu- 
lations provided they could justify themselves on scriptural 
grounds. These theories though against the established set of 
beliefs, very often earned good adherence and got recognized as 
independent schools of philosophy. This independent way of 
thinking is very much evident in the Persian Sufis as well and 
may be ascribed to the innate bent of Aryan mind. 


Shankara’s theory of monism depicting God as the sole 
reality and the world as mere illusion had to face bitter criticism 
at the hands of the philosophers of contending schools for, sure 
it is, he could not explain anything definite regarding the nature 
of “‘Avidya’’ or ‘‘Maya’”’ (false knowledge) which he held 
responsible for mistaking the non-existing world as real. How 
could this false knowledge supply the material stuff to the uni- 
verse, he could not satisfactorily explain. Even if we accept, by 
way of axiom, that the world is an illusion and Brahman is the 
basis of truth on which these illusions appear, still illusions do- 
need some medium to work on them. 


A casual reference has been made in the foregoing pages 
that the Buddhist philosophy also recognizes the illusory aspect 
of the dream phenomenon and Iam prone to believe that such 
ideas were ever in adumbration in Aryan mind and these monis- 
tic doctrines are but the canonical manifestations of those very 
ideas, be it in Indian lands or Persian lands. 


It is interesting to note that the simile of defective vision 
that is medically known as ““Diplopia” has been very effectively 
used by Shankara to explain that the appearance of the universe 
else than Brahman is verily like this eye ailment. A man suffer- 
ing from diplopia sees a single thing as double and hence those 
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people who hold the creation to be a reality separate from 
Brahman are victims of such a visionary defect. 


Shankara says: 


aga Waray weerattt FX AAT | 
qaissHiafearacad agcaea siaferafa: 1 


(Like a ghost in the vacant space, like a city of the celestials 
(formation of the clouds in the sky giving the appearance of 
a city) and LIKE TWO MOONS in the sky, so is the exis- 
tence of the world (apart from Brahman). 


It is surprising that the Persian Sufis also use this simile to 
explain their view points of non-duality. Some illustrations are 
being cited below: 


Maulana Rumi says of; 


244] OZ okra 
U7) 2S I NAAgt (gm y 


EFA UF bs L_oyy By cy 
NF ii 


(He sees the reality whose eyes are perfect, 

Double (in place of single) is seen only by him who suffers 
from diplopia. 

Because this duality is the characteristic of a defective eye, 

Otherwise the first is the last and the last is the first)! 


In another illustration Shankara says that to see parts in a 
thing which is whole in itself or to see duality when there is one 
and only one in existence is definitely a case of diplopia, 


1. Masnawi Vol. V, 
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afaen efera ST Faregarrars | Terferer- 
aferda So Nea araae seg ATE | 
afefafacrscaat as sa AeaAT-eea ATA 
watt | 


(The different aspects of Brahman are imagined through 
nescience. A partless thing is not rendered asa thing hav- 
ing parts merely by imagining through nescience (Avidya) 
that it isso. The moon, for instance does not in fact be- 
come more than one; if she appears to be more than one it 
is to an eye suffering from diplopia). 


There are many more illustrations furnished by Shankara 


and his followers that bear the simile of diplopia but citation 
of these two has been considered good enough for the compre- 
hension of the issue. 


Further, the greatest of the Persian Sufis ‘‘Mahmiud Shabis- 


tari’? who advocates Monism much on the lines of Shankara 
says: 


wear js ges ona es 
wé wii Len) ZF ee 


Buz etots Gils Ge 
ot Bas Lhe a 


(Leave the notion that anything exists besides God, 
By your intellect separate this (unreal world) from that 


(real), 
Why do you doubt (this fact) that the world (of multiplicity) 


is a mere imagination 
Oneness if perceived as duality is obviously the defect of 


eye). 


1. Shankara Bhashya—Il, i, 27, 
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Thus we see that not only in ideas but in explaining them- 
selves by use of similes as well, the Vedantic philosophers and 
the Persian Sufis were closely knitted together. 


Further, perfect concurrence is seen between the Indian 
philosophers and Persian Sufis on the point that the notion of 
duality is the main cause of fear in life. If a man sees his own- 
self in all these so appearing illusionary dualities there would 
be no ground to fear anybody, because, a man is afraid of only 
others and not of his ownself. 


The following lines of Shabistari seem to be purporting the 
same idea: 


Gus wt! Gls es 
OLFG di LF eg 

bykews it SUF 
Lely 73d 4 08) o> 

43 bai i Ss 
Arles) 49 Lb bx 


(Come for atime into the Valley of security (which houses 
fearlessness) 

And hear undoubtedly the voice “I am God”, 

The seeker who has witnessed Oneness 

First of all his eyes fall on the light of existence (of the 
One) 

The heart that by dint of insight saw the light of purity 

Whatever did he see first of all he saw God pervading them.! 


Mahmid Shabistari names ‘“‘non-duality’” as the Valley of 
security (fearlessness) and so does Jalal-ud-din Rumi: 


1. Gulshan-e-Raz, 
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Ste Fai Farsw7sh 
Fey Gs af Al bry 


(What is to fear from the plurality of creation if I am with 
non-duality, 
If you knot it hundred times the thread is the same). 


The Upanishad says: 


qar aay vafenqawrat Fea | 
aa cea wa wae | 


(So long as the human soul entertains any notion of the 
difference with the Deity, he does not get relieved of fear)!. 


The above text purports that the direct result of feeling of 
oneness with the Absolute, divests the mystic, once for all, of 
all feelings of fear. The one kind of emotion kills the other 
and so the bliss of oneness destroys all the emotions of fear. 


The Upanishads and other Vedic treatises are replete with 
such expressions that the knowledge of Brahman not only 
relieves a man of fear but of all the mundane worries, anxieties, 
miseries and distresses. The translation of one of these 
thousands is given below for a clear understanding of such 


declarations: 


**He, therefore, who knows the self after having become 
quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient and collected sees self in Self, 
sees all as Self. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes 
all evils. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evils. Free from 
evil, free from spots, free from doubt, he becomes a true 


Brahman.? 
The realisation of the nature of Brahman and merger of 


one’s identity in Him is the main aim of Hindu mystic but there 
are many shades in this process of merger, which differ from 


1. Taittariyopanishad—Brahman Balli (VII Anuvak). 
2. Brihadaranyak Upanishad IV, 4, 23. 
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school to school and this discussion has little concern with the 
topic in hand. 


RAMANUJA (Qualified Non-dualism) 


Vedantic philosophy is a conglomeration of different nature 
of thoughts—Absolute Monism (Advaita of Shankara); Quali- 
fied Non-dualism (Vishista—Advaita of Ramanuja). Dualistic 
Non-dualism (‘Bheda-Bheda’ of Bhaskara, Nimbarka and 
others; Dualism (Dvaita of Madhava) and Pure Non-dualism 
Shuddha-Advaita of Vallabha). 


In Persian Sufi poetry as well we find a hotch-potch of these 
thoughts, all having their correspondence in the Vedic system, 


these essentially being the brain-child of the same Indo-Aryan 
race. 


We have already glanced through the “Absolute Monistic” 
view of Shankara which considers ‘Brahman’ (God the Abso- 
lute) as the ultimate reality to the falsity of the world appear- 
ance. While going through Shankara’s philosophy we find that 

,despite his all out efforts to prove that only his Monistic philo- 
sophy was the summum bonum of the Upanishads, no amount 
of ingenuity on his part could make clean sweep of the old 
dualistic and pantheistic beliefs that were embedded in the 
mental attitude of the people and he had to succumb to the 
manifestative aspect of Brahman. 


With Shankara no reality is allowed to the soul (Atman) as 
an individual, or to the world as presented to and by the senses. 


With him the soul’s reality is Brahman and Brahman is one 
only. K 5 


oy We find in Ramanuj t equal to Shankara so far 


e right of interpreting Brahma-Sutra and Upanishads are 
_goncerned, While Shankara’s system is known as Adyaita i.e. 
Absolute Monism, that of Ramanuja has been called Vishista— 
Advait, the doctrine of ‘Unity and Attributes’ or ‘Monism with 

a difference’. Of course, with Ramanuja also Brahman (God the 
Almighty) is the highest reality, omnipotent, omniscient, but 


; =P 
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phy oetry path yy 03 
this Brahman is at_the same_time full of compassion and love. 


This is a new and very important feature in Ramanuja’s 
Brahman, as compared with the icy self-sufficiency ascribed to 
Brahman by Shankara. peor uals 

ae Same ean ae 


Ramanuja concentrates his attention on the relation of the 
world to God but, while affirming the reality of God with 
Shankara, he runs counter to him by contradicting his theory 
of the illusory aspect of the ould and ho ds it as real entity. 
He argues that God is indeed real and independent but the 
souls of the world are also real though their reality is depen- 
dent on that of God. According to him although the world of 
matter and the individual souls are real in their existence still 
they are not essentially the same as Brahman. Likewise he 
believes in the reality of knowledge as well but at the same 
time maintains that our knowledge does fail to comprehend the 
whole reality and is generally imperfect and partial. In the 
course of our observation if we mistake a piece of shell for 
silver, we notice certain feature.and miss others. It is not an 
illusion altogether. Often a white conch-shell is taken to be 
yellow, but it is not without reason. There is a real transforma- 
tion of the conch-shell noticed by the eye of a jaundiced person 
because of the fact that the yellow colour emanates from the 
bile of his eyes, and is carried to the conch-shell through the 
rays of the eyes that turn the white into pale. Of course it is 
noticed as yellow only by that particular person to the exclusion 
of others but it is by no means the case of illusion because the 
defect is with the eyes and not with the object of perception. 
The mirage is an error, not because the element of water is 
absent in it but because of the fact that the water it seems to 
possess does not quench our thirst. Only that is true that repre- 
sents the real and is of practical use to us. True knowledge is, 
obviously, of great value in our life and false knowledge is 
useless. 


Regarding the relation of the individual souls and the matter 
with God, Ramanuja holds that they are comprehended within 
the unity of Lord’s essence and are related to the Supreme as 
attributes to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as a body to 
the soul which animates it. He maintains that there exists an 
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Absolute Self and that every finite reality is an expression of 
this ‘Self’. Thus for him the soul and matter both are real and 
Permanent, though subject to the control of the one Brahman 
in all their modification and evolutions. . 


The creation of the Universe by Brahman is not a produc- 
tion of something new, it is only a change of attitude or condi- 
tion. It is a mere modification of that which is subtle into that 
which is gross. The Brahman having for its body and mode the 
“Chit and Achit” (animate and inanimate) in their subtle condi- 
tion is the cause, while the same Brahman having for its body 
and mode “Chit and Achit” in a gross form is the effect. Simi- 
larly the destruction of the universe is nothing but becoming 
subtle of that which is gross. Thus Brahman comprises within 
Himself all elements of plurality, matter with its various modifi- 
cation and souls of different classes and degrees. 


And Jami bearing testimony to these views says: 


LP iN NAST 
LAP (F994) Gry dl) 

SF oN SG m1) 
BAL CUZ te 


(Existence of all beings is but the essence of the beloved 
Lord 

All things indwell in Him and He in all, 

Such a statement is uttered by the wise only 

Every thing in immanent in every thing). 


Thus all things being the modifications of that One Creator 
are closely related with Him and also among themselves. 


The same poet again says: 


1. Lawa’ih Jami. 
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Cm FSG eh G—T 
S41 JlL¥ (57 SONF 


wz Seth le oes 
C2 F939 Sst GF 


(The existence that appears in all entities, 

Would you divine how He works Himself in all things 

Go and behold the bubble on the wine’s surface 

How itself is the wine, within it there is wine and it exists in 
the wine)'. 


Shabistari, though on the lines of Shankara seems to be 


—believing in the illusory aspect of the world appearance as dis- 


cussed earlier, also sees the permeation and modification of the 
same Spirit in all the existents: 


: Sibi £E 
Sify, Ser 54 15 tes 


~ Glee, tx, 
(EIS Le al oof (Mra 


FIP Mio bas 
pW Ar a 2 

Dee Mis SGe wi 
dha ey a oF LS 

th Gp Bed 
3b oF) 


1. Lawa’ih Jami. 
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Se ee 1 i 
Nei dy aia & 


se Bay 
poe 
ey, UTA 


(The idol and the Christian lad are but the outer radiance 
(of Him) 

That He manifests by way of forms 

He turns all the hearts into lovers 

At times He becomes a singer at times a saqi 

Praise be to the singer who by his one pleasant song, 

Ignites the harvests of austere zealots 

Praise be to the saqi who by his (her) one cup 

Makes a two hundred and seventy years old out of senses, 

In the monastery He becomes the nocturnal intoxicated, 

It is He who makes a legend of Sufi’s conjuration, 

He makes one a devout Muslim and the other a heretic 

He fills the universe with din and tumult Uo.” 

The tavern flourighes on account of His lips, 

And the mosques become luminous by His grace. 

4, 

Thus all the visible forms are but His manifestations, Such 
verses also smack of the apophthegm ‘‘Hamgh ist” that we 
shall be discussing under a separate head. © awa] Me 


“He” is the idol as well as the Christan lad—this means that 
He manifests not only animate objects but inanimate also. He 
is even abstract element e.g., radiance and light. He 3s the 


inebriated sot as well as the austere Muslim zealot, , a Fae. 


Ramanuja observes that although the different forms are but 
the manifestations of the Absolute still there remains some diffe- 
rence between the two. They are not fully identical. The Divine 
attributes make the difference : 


Abu Said Abi 7] Khayr says :— 
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in GL OY | oJ; op 
ene ai Geeds IF oly 
APO sof coy die 
tl} als p 


Ole, -3 gl, ws 


Ae 
2 pte 
(O, Your existence is permeating in all the existing things 
Your attributes are hidden in their qualities 
But it is not so that your attributes are absolutely (in them) 
as, essence. 
While in manifestation a you are free from confinement 


(and Testrictions).2 


Thus we see that the doctrine of manifestation which is the 
very basis of “Sarvam Khalvidam Brahman” qq afeae wer of 
Vedant and “‘Hamah ist” of Persian Sufism, forms the basis of 
Ramanuja’s philosophy. The world is real and with it the diffe- 
rent forms—jfanimate or inanimate,/ perceptible or imperceptible 
are also real because these are but manifestations of the 
Supreme Lord—the Creator of the Universe. 


We shall be studying more of these doctrines apropos of 
‘Ana *| Haq, and “Hamah ist’? under a separate head discus- 


sing these apophthegms. 
BHASKARA AND NIMBARKA (Difference with Non-difference) 


The distinctive features of this philosophy are said to have 
been brought to light by Bhaskara who flourished sometime 
between 9th and iOth centuries and were later developed by 
Nimbarka (d. 1162) though with certain changes, and finally 
came to be associated with the school of Nimbarka exclusively. 


The doctrine of Bhaskara known as Bheda-bheda literally 
means difference and non-difference. This doctrine mainly deals 


1. Rubaiyat Abu Said Abi’l Khayr. 
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with the immanence and transcendéhce Ph in one strain 
and this way of thinking being much in much in common with the Per- 


sian Sufis provides a good ground for comparative study of the 
two systems. 


Some of the scholars are of opinion that this philosophy is 
the kernel of Vedanta Sutra as throughout the Sutras it seems 
to be reigning supreme and it may be inferred that Badrayana 
had these very thoughts in his mind when he composed Vedanta 
Sutra. Vedanta Sutra derive their life blood from Upanishads 
and Upanishads on their turn are the expositions of the Vedas 
and are the very spirit of the Indian Philosophy. 


If we compare the views of Bhaskara with Shankara we will 
find that both of them agree in holding that the Brahman is 
both the material as well as the instrumental cause of the universe 
but while Shankara maintains that it is all due to ‘Maya’ (illu- 
sion) there being no real category which exists besides Brahman, 
Bhaskara maintains that there is nothing like ‘Maya’ that is res- 
ponsible for world appearance, and it is the Brahman Himself 
which by His own powers underwent a real modification. 


Bhaskara vehemently criticising Shankara says that if the 
theory of ‘Maya’ could be adduced against those who beliey- 
ed in the reality of the many, i.e., the world of forms, it 
might be likewise adduced against him (Shankara) also. He 
argues that if a person, at the first instance, after hearing the 
scriptures Philosophizes it under the vein of nescience (Avidya) 
in the terms of dualism and his views be ,accredited as false. on 
the ground of ignorance, his knowledge of Monism may similarly 
be accredited to be false on the same ground. This may lead to 
the conclusion that all Brahman-knowledge is false because as a 
knowledge, it does not differ from other knowledge of the world. 
He, by way of illustration, says that if from a mistake some one 
experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or something 
false that he dies for his fear as the cause of his death was ob- 
viously real and was aroused by his mental association with 
something and the only unreality with all the affair is that the 
real thing was not present at the moment. And, how could the 
<Seripture declare the falsehood of world, because with it, all 
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languages associated with the false world would become false 
“and even the scriptural texts will be no better than illusions. 


Bhaskara, therefore, holds the world to be real and says by 
way of example that just as gilk_gets curdled, so it is God 
Himself who by His own will and knowledge and omnipotence 
transforms Himself into this world of forms. There is no incon- 
sistency in God’s transforming Himself into world entities though 
Himself partless, because He can do so by various kinds of 
powers, modifying them according to His own will. It is due to 
His powers that despite this modification of Himself, He remains 
unaffected in His own purity. It is just as the sun sends out its 
rays and collects them back and yet remains the same. 


Thus we see that according to Bhaskara the world of matter 
and forms, whether animate or inanimate, consists only in real 
modifications or manifestations of Brahman’s own nature. 


This postulation gives rise to a vital question, ““Whether the 
world and the souls are different from Brahman or identical 


with him?” 


Bhaskara’s reply is:— 


“‘aqaades Waa Aelaat AA: 

a Ua Caan TAA Aeaeat, 
CORA Fa CHT ASAT 
arfrernfafared at 1” (atepzated-2-2-25) 


(The non-difference has in it the characteristic of the identity 
of the ocean; the waves are different from that ocean, but 
are also identical with it’’)* 


The waves are the manifestations of the sea’s own waters but 
the same sea appears to be different when viewed in respect of 
its manifestation as waves. It is the one that becomes so many 
and when it is always the One and the same the question of 
absolute identity or difference does not arise at all. 


1, Bhaskara Bhasya, II, I, 27 and I, 4, 25. 
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Jami says:— 


eta) ABA 6 oe eae 
ATs on viz bir) 


SAS als 2h 
wWlols L oliss ox 


(The sea does not diminish or vaster grow 
Though the waves on it ever come and go 
The being of the world is like the waves that 
Not for two minutes but ever flow). 


The poet has compared the waves with the ever changing 
appearance of the world. The word ‘sea’ points towards the 
reality that is One and the waves that are in multiplicity are but 
manifestations of the same. 


And Abu Said ibn Abi ’?] Khayr says:— 


WEL lL 579 s4_% 
UNOS ose S01) 
ob eter SL 
uly] See as 


(The Eternal Sea of Existence (God) is always raising waves 
No one of the world has seen this sea without waves, 
From the inner (truth) of the waves it becomes 
evident 
That in appearance it is the sea, 
but the sea is hidden in the waves)!. 
Is it not the very spirit of the Bheda-bheda philosophy of 


1. Rubaiyat Abu Said Abi’l Khayr. 
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Vedant? The illustration is exactly the same that has been 
employed by Bhaskara for exposition of his doctrine. 


And, the bacchanalian Umar Khayyam, the well known hedo- 
bist is nontheless a Vedantist when he says:— ere 


wr mee - I fh a 
Wg en (CIRC Ze) 


Do Ce gase cor Gla» 
ben 1 AF 


(Every visible form on the surface of beipg 
Is the visage of One, who Himself adorned 
Ocean, though old, gives rise to waves new, 
Waves, they callit, in sooth it is the ocean).* 


Every entity on the surface of this earth and in the entire 
universe is His manifestation and nothing different from Him. 
The waves are but sea, may you give them a separate appella- 
tion. 


And, ina verse ascribed to the great Sufi martyr Mansur 
Hiallaj this very idea has been delineated:—" 


LPAI ob OF le 
Fiebre te, ee 


Grchise fe CF 
uit, Urol¥oliz 


(Thou hast caused waves in the sea of unify for thy mani- 
festation 


1, Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam, 
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On account of turbulence you have spouted innumerable 
plied Sack 
drips, 
Whether the real unity can be undone? 
But at all times thou hast thrown the shortsighted ones in 
presumptions)! 


Thus, the sea and its waves and the effusing drips are one 
and the same. The Indian Sufi Khwaja Mir Dard puts this 


Vedantic idea in a beautiful quatrain that deserves our atten- 
RATT ama ee 


tion:— gee 


Ty SESE OT EAT lus 


Hl eee 
hi Cite PEL 
wigutloes SINE 8 


(When the sea subsided, it itself became a whirlpool, 

And at time it opened its eyes it became a bubble, 

This wave is the manifestation otherwise 
O, Dard! 

The whirlpool and the bubble and the waves are simply 
water)* 


In the austere views of ‘Attar to think that the waves and 
the sea are different is nothing short of heresy (Kufr) and to 
think that the Creator entered the creation after creating it is 
also a heretical belief. Doctrines that advocate merger, union, 
conjunction or intercommunication should ever be regarded as 
infidel beliefs because for all these situations the state of separa- 
tion is a prerequisite. If the entity is one and only one to think 


of separation and union would be something preposterous in 


itself. Ae 


It isonly otherness that leads to sameness or union, but 


1. Divan Mansar Hallaj (Tehran). 
2. Khwaja Mir Dard—Dr. Wahid Akhtar. 
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when there is none else than the One, such ideas have no locus 
standi. Between whom the union is to take place when there is 
no other party? It would be absurd to think that one could 


unite with one’s own self. , 
. NWT BH ofFF 
mpl» C2!) 7 


bat RSs ele ee 5 
Mm 5 9 Ey ole jes ac 

a (Fi 2h ye CFP 
PWR _ 2 99 Ut 


“ CISA Ls, 
La ee Ope (ol eae) 


(If the ocean of the universe raises ten thousand waves 

It is all but one although appears hundred times 

Else than you all that exists is but mirage and show, 
Because here neither it is few nor many that are appearing, 
Here the (notion of) permeation is heresy and so is union 
Because it is unity itself but appearing repeatedly 

This is an ocean uncreated with waves of its own 

It is but one cloud dripping in plenty)*. 


The mention of the words mirage and ‘show’ may induce 
one to rank this poem in the category of “Absolute Monism” 
that considers the world an illusion, but this is not the 
case. It is invariably an illustration of ‘“‘Difference with non- 
difference’ (Bhedabheda) because in this case the waves, though 
mere appearance, have got reality in them. Moreover the poet 
while advocating unity does not negate multiplicity altogether. 
It is the unity itself appearing with a difference in multiplicity. 


Maulana Shibli N’amani has made a reference to this kind 


1, Divan Attar (Tehran) p. 73, + 
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ees CH vise)” 

of thinking in his book ‘“‘Savaneh Maulana Rimi (Urdu)” while 

discussing the phenomenon of “Wahdat‘l Wajood”. An English 

rendering of his observation is being provided below: 


“In the way the bubble, wave are considered to be different 
entities but in reality their individuality in nothing else than 
water.”’? 


PSF sori g SF 


Un ne ee S 
uh aur Sar 


(I asked the mystery of the singleness and the multiplicity 
and was told that wave, foam and whirlpool are all but sea.) 


Shaws F Sus 
Deeg are 


(Abiding with the truth of singleness, why to fear the multi- 
plicity of creation. If you tie hundred knots in it, the string 
would remain the same single one.) 


After citing the above distichs he observes ‘‘Because in a 
bubble there is air also, therefore the second one is a better ex- 
pression.”” 


Maulana Shibli was an illustrious scholar and a great autho- 
rity of his times. I have no audacity to improve upon his ob- 
servation but I, in the interest of scholarship, would very 
much like to inform the readers that besides the simile of sea and 
waves and sun and rays, the simile of “Rope and Coils” has also 
been effectively used by Nimbarka and others to explain the 
relation between Brahman and the world of forms. Thus, for 
those who are unconversant with the Indian philosophy these 


1. Savaneh Maulana Rumi pp. 160-161. 
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similes used by Persian Sufi poets may appear novel but the 
scholars who have peeped into the Yedic literature, even curso- 
rily, would at once notice that these things are common to both 

_ the philosophical literatures and might be as old as the Indo- 
Aryan race, At least India cannot be held a borrower because 
almost all the Vedantic philosophers who have written commen- 
taries and discourses on Upanishads preceded these Persian Sufi 
poets. 


It would be mest opportune to quote Prof. S. Radha 
Krishnan on this point. He says:— 


“Such a relation subsists between the sun and its rays or the 
fire and its sparks. Though souls and matter are distinct from 
God, they are yet intimately connected, with Him, as waves 
with water or coils of a rope with the rope itself. They are both 
distinct and non-distinct from Brahman.””? 


Rope with its loops or rope with knots does not make much 
difference because the knot does involve a loop in it for its for- 


mation. S; a ‘ 
‘ retold 1 bw Lol 
iv Maulana, Shibli rendered a yeoman service in the field of 
literature and as a pioneer showed us the way to work in such 
fields but I would like to advise my posteriors to assess the value 
of philosophical issues according to philosophical norms. Our 
own fanciful judgement without logical ground cannot make 
a thing good or bad. Tomy mind both of the illustrations 
whether of the sea with wave, froth and whirlpool or of the 
string with knots are the same because they both working as 
the real cause remain unchanged. In both these cases the diffe- 
rence arises due tothe change of the cause into effect although 
the cause verily remains the same and the change is of the appea- 
rance only. a3 
ea Bb 

Now the nature of manifestation should be taken into 
account. If according to Maulana Shibli the bubble requires the 
aid of air the knot also requires an alien aid by way of action 


1, Indian Philosophy Vol, II, P. 754. 
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to acquire that shape. The sea is by itself a natural entity where 

as the rope is a synthetic one. The sea by itself, can form froth. 
and bubbles but the rope cannot form knots all by itself. Thus 

the latter phenomenon invariably puts a limitation on the acti- 

vities of the cause as creator. There is a world of difference 

between the two expressions but too subtle for an insensate mind 

to comprehend. However, in this context they both serve the 
same purpose anyhow. 


To treat the issue further, the whirlpools and the waves are 
nothing but water, merely a temporary change on the surface, 
whereas the knot is a permanent feature. The froth, of course, 
is a different kind of manifestation than the waves and the 
whirlpools but it also becomes one with the sea without any 
alien aid. On the other hand the knot cannot undo itself. 
all by itself. Thus we see that the illustration of the sea with its 
manifestations is more perfect than the illustration of the thread 
with its knots. This sort of dialectics may exhilarate a connois- 
seur of literature but in the field of philosophy such a criticism or” 
observation is simply superficial. As a matter of fact it should be 
noted that in Bhedabhed school only the cause is of prime impor- 
tance and that is all powerful and self sufficient. The bubble and 
the froth etc., are the effects solely in the control of the cause. 


To take up the thread of our discussion, a verse of Maulana 
Rumi that happens to find place in the book mentioned above 
is being given here under:— 


ats = tt op f 

te ILS uz 
oeeeHBlirsF 

abt Fh af 
Gi Git fa BK et 

6 GFZ 71, —0 
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(Although there are thousands but nota single one is in 
excess (of the One). 
Like the fancy of numbers there is no other consideration 
(saye the One) 
The Oneness has not even pair or spouse. Soild 
The pearls and the fish are not different from the wave 
There is not the least duality in the (sea of unity) ap 
But what to say to the man suffering from diplopia),* 
® ee get 
All the forms appearing in multiplicity are the manifesta! if 
of that One who has no second. He has no pair or spouse eyen. 
It is not simply the transformation of the water in waves or 
froth, rather all the animate and inanimate manifestations in 
different forms and figures are nothing but that ‘One’ transformed 
into multiplicity. 


Bhaskara says:— 
paper eenee 


ae HTRITEAAT BAT fe BIT eafeaay 
Ht SAY TAKA, AHS PILI 


“He is existent infwo forms causal and effectual. As effec- 
tual He is multiple, as causal unitary’. Thus the Brahman is 
one as cause and multiple as Nae saath even as gold is one as gold, 
and many as bracelets. 


In the causal state, Brahman and the universe are one; in 
the effectual state, Brahman and the universe are different. In 
the state of “Samsara’’ (universe), on account of the limiting 
adjuncts of the body, the sense organs etc., the soul is different 
from Brahman. Like the infinite space that is enclosed in jars 
the conditioned Brahman, on account of the adjuncts, exists as 
individual soul. 


Nimbarka too holds the difference and non-difference as 
equally real. They co-exist but do not contradict each other. 
The school of Nimbarka is, therefore, known as Dvaitadvaita”’ 


1. Masnavi Vol. II. 
2. Bhaskara Bhasya (Chap. I, V, 4). 
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(Dualistic Monism) which connotes the sense of ‘‘Difference in 

non-difference) like that of Bhaskara’s “‘Bhedabheda”’. 


Nimbarka also explains the relation between the One and 
many i.e., between the Supreme-Spirit and the individual soul 
as that existing between the sea and its waves or the sun and 
its rays. We have already discussed that this exemplar has been 
very popular with the Persian Sufis. 


The Sanskrit text of the dictum is : 


vafaarfa aqzatTat Za 
qa-ad TAA ga faa ST” 


(Even without division (difference) they are divided (diffe- 
rent), like the sea and its waves and the sun and its rays). 


It is interesting to note that Maulana Rumi has employed 
both of the similes in one distich as if he were rendering a 


translation of the above dictum. He says: I¥ 


WEsl el 0537 | Kees 
Ly A573 CY 


et ied Osa 449 45 


(The multiplicity is like that of the waves caused by the 
wind. 

The sun of the souls has been split up in the windows of 
the bodies)". 


The phenomenon that the rays of the same sun get divided 


into many and the same sea appears to be divided into multi- 
plicity has been explained in another verse as follows: 


1, Masnavi—Vol. II, 
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eer fa ty 
i gee Z| 


Wey), 
boot —F ees 


Lemar EE tae bY 
oT <p Ds oe 


Fe az 


a) Fatale? 
Shae ne, Neg, 


WE? oa Len - 
ATI, LA Ub 


Pherae 
wp FI Zi yl af U= 


OBSIAr i222 Us A 274 


Da pre LS fi a Gis 


(There are thousands of houses and not a single light is in 
excess of the one, 

But the distinction arises on account of the doors and the 
walls. 

The reality of the ocean is one but the waves are different 

And these waves also come from that jewel yielding ocean 

The real figure cannot be counted without the ‘One’, 

Although from the view point of degree it gains multipli- 
city 

If probed there is nothing except the One in the figures 

But the countless numbers come into existence by repeti- 
tion 

This is one who is chanting the rosary in the monastery 

And there is one who comes distracted to the temple with 
his sacred thread, 
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If you think of the distinctions arising from the forms 
There is no friend before you except your enemy : 

Go and close your eyes of heart from seeing mine and his, 
And then see who comes to you other than the friend)!. 


The poet means to say that only ‘One’ is permeating the 
whole world in all the seemingly different forms and it is nesci- 
ence that stands in the way of our recognizing Him in each 
and every form. Our ego is the main hurdle in the path of 
realization. Gar 


It would be expedient if we discuss the relation between the 
soul and God for a better understanding of this phenomenon 
which is almost in common with many of the Persian Sufis. 


Nimbarka believes in two natures of the Creator—first 
immanent and the second transcendent. God in His transcen- 
dence is beyond His three natures viz., as souls, the world and 
even as God. In His pure and transcendent nature He is abso- 
lutely unaffected by any change, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His immanent nature ag God, 
He realises His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which 
are but constituent parts of Him. The existence and the process 
of all human experience are, therefore, contained and control- 
led by Him. Thus, the,individual selves are in one sense diffe- 
rent from Him, and in another sense they are but constituent 
parts of Him. In Bhaskara’s philosophy the emphasis is laid on 
the aspect of unity, whereas in Nimbarka’s philosophy the 
emphasis is not merely on the nature of the unity but on the 
difference as well. As the parts cannot be different from the. 
whole, so the individual souls can never be different from ‘God. 
But in the bonds of ignorance the individuals are apt to forget 
their aspect of unity with God and feeling themselves indepen- 
dent in all their actions and experiences get affected by them. 
When by absolute self-abnegation springing from divine love the 
individual feels himself to be absolutely controlled and regula- 
ted by God and realises himself to be a constituent of Him, he 
loses allinterests in his actions and is not affected by them. 


1. Divan Mansur Hallaj. 
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The ultimate ideal, therefore, is to realize the relation with God, 
to abnegate all actions, desires and motives. and to feel oneself 


as a constituent of Him. 


The failure to realise oneself as the part of Brahman and 
out of ego recognize other form appearances as different from 
self is the very ignorance towards which the above quoted poem 
purports to point out. 


An excellent quatrain containing a number of similes may 
well explain the philosophy of Bhedabheda, (difference with 
non-difference): 


Z Kris bp gp 
Refs le Bs Lug i 


BU 
Be sy rg 


wy 


(Behold me and Him like the word and its meaning 

Like the eyes and the sight we are different and yet non- 
different 

You would never find us separate for a moment 

It is like flower and its aroma every where you see)! 


The word and its meaning are ever one and cannot be seen 
separate even as the sea and the waves that although appear to 
be different but in reality are one and inseparable. Similarly eyes 
and sight are so closely united that they cannot be called different. 
The fragrance and the flower are two different entities in expres- 
sion but they are one and the same thing because they cannot 
be separated. In my opinion no better simile ‘than word and its 
meaning can be employed to explain the phenomenon of non- 
difference and only Sarmad could do it because he passed long 
years in India. This simile is very much popular in Sanskrit 


literature. 


1, Jawhar-i-Manzoom (Rubaiyat-e-Sarmad). 
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Nimbarka conceives the Supreme spirit as free from defects 
such as unkindness, unpardoning etc., and ever gracious to His 
devotees. ‘He’ is a storehouse of all beneficient attributes, 
possessed of a heavenly body, full of beauty and tenderness, 
sweetness and charm}. 


The Persian Sufis too seem to be possessed by such sweet 
thoughts for the Creator and perhaps this is the reason that they 
contemplate His very presence in all the beautiful forms whether 
it is in flesh and bones, inanimate or abstract like sweet frag- 
rance. A fine illustration of that One Divine Beauty permeat® 
ing in_multiplicity has been provided by Sheikh Eariduddin 
Attar in the following verse which is much popular for its poetie 
excellence: 


cops rm Trerses 


Bs Mili Ay) Se ae 
NZ os Se 
a Ts hss ae 


Ds ee Cry leas has ey 2s ee 


(He is the curlsin the tresses and He is the mascara, on the 
eyelids wile 

He is the ‘Surma’ in the eyes and rouge on the cheeks 

He is the hue in the water and lustre in the ruby <> b> 

He is the fragrance in the musk and He is the muskin 


io 


Tatar)?. 


It interests us to note that in these similes the one part is a 
tangible object and the other is merely the attribute to the main 
ee and is thus an abstract characteristic. “Mascara’, “Surma’ 
»,and ‘rouge’ should be taken as natural hues b beautifying the 
. beloved’s face and not as cosmetics. A face lovely by itself 

needs no beauty-aids. To interpret it as cosmetics would amount 
to marring the beauty of expression, but unfortunately the inter- 


1, Dash-Shloki by Nimabark Verse—4. 
2. MRubaiyat Attar. 
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preters have been losing sight of the fact that in the similes 
of the sea _and waves, sun_and rays, flower and frag- 
rance the one is an object and the other is an attribute and are 
so non-different that one can not have any separate existence 
from the other like the tresses and their curls. 


‘Attar was one of those Sufi poets who thought on the 
lines of Bhedabheda philosophy of India. In this quatrain 
the similes have been so devised that they reflect the very spirit 
of this school of philosophy. 


VALLABHA (Shuddhadvaita) 


ib Philosophical speculations seem to have been the chief men- 
Stal pursuit of the religious people in India upto the middle ages. 
*;The Vedantic philosophers were mostly South Indians and the 
-last great name among them is definitely Vallabha who flourish- 
ed in the fifteenth century. It so appears that with the Islamic 
rulessetting its firm foot on his soil akstvase mutaphysical soar, 
ings gave way to practical aspect of life and hence easily com- 


prehensible devotional worship based on dualistic attitude 
a 

gained popularity. 

Pesaro a stele ha eihe, 


Dr. Tara Chand, the renowned historian, has observed that 
certain characteristics of the South Indian thought from ninth 
century onward, strongly point to Islamic impact on Hinduism’. 


It is precisely the dualistic form of worship that Dr. Tara 
Chand alludes to, but I confute this finding because the Vedas 
have a good number of such verses that refer to this form of 
worship as well. However, one thing is certain that further non- 
dualistic interpretation of Vedic literature was withheld afger 
the fifteenth century and Vallabha was almost the last of the 
philosophers of the Vedantic series to establish a school preach- 
ing the doctrine of “Pure Non-dualism.” alos 


The doctrine of ‘Pure Non-dualism” maintains that the 
whole world is real and is subtly Brahman. The individual souls 


tice 
1, The Cultural History of India. 
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and the inanimate world are in essence identical with Brahman. 
Creation and destruction of the world are only the manifestation 
and non-manifestation of the Supreme who puts on these forms. 
The world is not an illusion for Vallabha, it is as real as Brahman. 
The Universe in truth is Brahman. Brahman manifests Himself 
of His own will as the individual souls and the world entities 
without undergoing any change in His essential nature. He is 


the material as well as the efficient cause of the world, 


Most of the Sufis too hold the world as real together with 
Brahman. Even Umar Khayyam says: 


Ge Oe eas vl 22 
bLtvuG, ot yr ae 


BLA LE Cfipeyy 
GL GF 5 GUS oF 


(At times Thou hide Thyself and show Thine face to none 

At times Thou traverse the universe in many a manifested 
forms 

Thou displayest Thy appearance to Thy ownself 

Thou art the very forms and the vision itself).2 


We see that in pure Non-dualism_there is neither Shankara’s 
illusory world nor Ramanuja’s permeation or pervasion. It 
is not even difference with Reig cw ee we 
barka. It is purely the ‘Oneness’ of God and the world. It is 
verily 5d she Ras samedi tn 


ance but the very presence of the Creator in the creation. 


Iraqi sees His presence in all the entities of the world: 


1. Rubaiyat-e-Umar Khayyam. 
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(al Ale Ol? Cig 
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STU STIC 4s 
(2 PUCK SY 

2b PE Polak 
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(In the charm of my beloved’s face I found Him apparent 
all over, 

In the eyes of the lovely face I found Him as loveliness, 

I looked before and after but saw none but my chum, 

He was all and all and I saw none except Him 

For the comfort of Thy heart choose that only friend 

In short, see Him all because only Him I see, 

I saw the flowers in the garden, the desert and the wilder- 


ness 
He was the flower garden and the desert I saw Him all 
O, you_maniac heart walk upto the saloon bar wisy 


For in that jug and glass I see His presence in all 

In the tavern and in the flower-garden swill the wine bright 
The wine, and aroma and lily all were He I saw 

In the tavern be a saqi draw wine and be eternal, 

Be a searcher of Iraqi for I saw him to be ‘He’ entire). 
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Thus, Iraqi sees Him even in wine, in lily and in the charm- 
ing eyes of the beloved. Shabistari although, somewhat of a 
monist, sees Him manifesting not only the forms but also the 
qualities that are considered to be divine assets in human 
beings: 


le of 
ee AT FH 
2 meee 
ol? FP 


eid (CEN C mall OF 
CATES e107 


Gls AL es 6 Fi 
Blas 91 Lethe 


4 


\7 

(At times He appears riding the Steed of beauty 

At times He holds the sharp sword of oratory (643 a 
Saint, king, indigent and prophet 

All abide by His command, 

What is there in the beauty of the lovely face 

It is not only beauty, tell me what is it ? 

But for “‘Truth” (God) charm can never appear 
Because none has any share in the Divinity).! 


Vallabha, more than any other philosopher lays stress on 
“‘Anshi-Ansh”’ (whole and part) relation between God and indi- 
vidual soul. He looks upon God as the whole and the individual 
as part but he sees no real difference between the two. The indi- 
vidual is essentially of identical essence with God. To illustrate 
this relation he employes the analogy of sparks to fire to great 
purpose. Although Ramanuja also accepts one ultimate sub- 
stantive reality, yet the difference between God and sou} is not 
so completely destroyed as we perceive in Vallabha’s philosophy. 


1. Gulshan-i-Raz 
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Iraqi explains this piano ieien by drawing an analogy bet- 


been the sea and the drop. He says:— 


Sutousylo Js be 


Floor lis Cr OZ 


(That very drop that had come out of the sea, 
When turns towards it again becomes the sea). 


And Naziri expresses the same feelings in another way, not 
less beautifully :— 


(NORE IS 27 
Le Hug 2 Lis ob ee) 


(Unity is achieved with difficulty once the connection is bro- 


ken with Him, 
At opportune time the drop becomes sea again as the sea 


had turned a drop).? 


And now dropping the drop affair let us talk of a pitcher. 
Attar provides a good expression of the separation of the part 
from the whole. The properties of the water of the sea do not 
get changed ifa little of the same is kept in a pitcher, and in 
the like way the essence of the soul remains the same even 
though it has got separated from God. 


a1 TO Fn oT 
Hull 4h Gus piteher 


1. Sad Ghazal Barghaizdah az Diwan iraq 
2. Diwan-i-Naziri Naishapuri p. 3. 
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(Water in shoreless sea is bare water 
And when kept in a pot it remains the same water). 


And, Rumi contemplates the reunion of the water of the 
pitcher and the sea in the following way:— 


eee 


fo PRT LOZ AS we 
LP TUZL 3 Sh ase si 
— Kader ia) by a? 


(The water of the pitcher when gets into the water of the 


stream, 
It merges into if and the very stream it becomes)." 


It is interesting to note that this very idea has been expressed 
in the Upanishad in the like way with the help of drops and sea 


as objects of separation.and reunion. 


a UG Maral AEA AAT: AYRE 
za faga: sfanaat aanatran: & 

Ue TATA: CATA false TeaT— 
aravar afeaatear feraratisa | 


(The bliss of union is like the drops separated from the 
ocean attaining reunion with it. It is a natural bliss on 
account of the regained identicalness)’« 27» bxe” 

pee an 


This discussion has provided sufficient proof to us to become 
sure of the propinquity that exists between the two Aryan 
peoples—the ersians and the Indians in the domain of philo- 


oe 


sophical speculations. 
Pere Bane ENA 


1. Masnawi (Maulana Rum) Vol. III. 
2. Taittariya Upanishad—Brahman Valli, 2-8. 
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Veda, Vedanta and Sufism 


The Vedas are the fountain head of almost all the theistic 
philosophy developed in India and we can witness the advance 
of religio-philosophical thoughts in progress from the hymns of 
the Vedas to the Upanishads. As such it is necessary that an 
understanding of the Vedic thoughts be acquired before embark- 
ing upon any comparative or analogical study associated with 
the philosophy of India. To be candid even a whole life-time is 
not sufficient to go through the whole of the Vedic literature and 
hence barely the salient characteristics of the relevant fragments 
are being dealt out for an easy comprehension of the subject of 
our study. Before proceeding further I would like to exculpate 
the Indian philosophy of a charge levied against it that it is out 
and out dogmatic, I assert that such a view is fallacious and pre- 
sumptive. Itis true that the Vedas or the Shrutis are considered 
to bean authoritative source of Indian philosophy but never 
shall we find that the assertions of the Veda have been given 
preference over the evidence of the senses or the conclusions of 
the reason and hence tocall Indian philosophy a dogmatic _ 
system will be against all proprieties. Generally speaking the 
Vedic truths refer to the experiences of the seers which any 
rational rendering of reality must take into accpnt. It is true 
that when we reach the stage of later commentaries we have a 
state of philosophical orthodoxy, when speculation becomes an 
academic defence of accepted dogmas. After the eighth century, 
philosophical controversy became traditional and scholastic in 
character and we miss the freedom of the earlier era. 


Much of the text of the Veda which has descended down to 
us belongs to that period of intellectual activity when the 
Aryans found their way into India from their original home. 
Thus, the Vedas are acclaimed as the earliest documents of the 
human mind that we possess. These are four in number: Rg- 
Veda; Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda and Atharva-Veda. Of these all 
Rg-Veda is the earliest and the chief. It has already been dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters that a good portion of this Veda 
had got compiled before the great Indo-Aryan race bifurcated | 
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to form two sub-races—Iranian and Vedic a, and the 
former made a departure from the old Aryan religion, that was 
the very Vedic religion in its early stage. Thus, on the other 
side by gradual reforms and changes resulting internally in a 
natural course or by external impacts came into existence ano- 
ther set of beliefs under the appellation “Zarthustrian” faith ‘ 
that completely lost ground to an altogether different semitic 
religion Islam after the Arab occupation of that country. Thus, 
a study of Rg- -Veda is imperative to trace out the affinity between 
Persian and Indian speculative traits, both the peoples being 
racially cognate. 5 


Each of the Vedas comprises three parts known as Mantras, 
Brahmanas and Upanishads. The collection of the Mantras is 
known as Samhita. The Brahmanas consist of the precepts and 
religious duties and the Upanishads and Aranyakas are the con- 
cluding portions of the Brahmanas and discuss philosophical 
problems. 


It is precisely in the Upanishads that we find the philosophi- 
cal discussions regarding the soul, Supreme Soul, genesis and 
eschatology that afford comparative study with the Persian 
thoughts. pr aaa 


The pathways into Vedantic thinking is almost as varied as 
the number of Philosophers and so is the case with Persian 
Sufi philosophy as delineated in their poetry, but strange 
enough, the principal thoughts of the one find their counter- 
part in the other. 


The term “‘Vedanta”’ literally means, “‘The end of the Veda” 
and thus these are the doctrines set forth in the concluding 
chapters of the Vedas that are known as Upanishads. The views 
of the Upanishads constitute the “final aim of the Veda” or the 
essence of the Vedas. These are but a series of glances at truth 
from different standpoints and do not comprise a compact and 
consecutive deliberation on the great questions. It is Badarayana 
precisely who made the first attempt to systematize the teachings. 
Dr. Radha Krishnan has quoted a pithy remark of Prof. 
‘Deussen in his famous book on Indian philosophy : 
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“The work of Badarayana stands to the Upanishads in the 
same relation as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament: 
it investigates their teaching about God, the world, the soul in 
its conditions of wandering and of deliverance, removes appa- 
rent contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together, and is especially concerned to defend them against the 
attacks of the opponents’”!. The Vedanta Sutra, or Brahman 
Sutra as itis also called, comprises five hundred and fifty five 
Sutras which, consisting of mostly two or three words, lend to 
the development of the whole system. 


The ‘Sutras’ though clearin meaning are enigmatic in sense 
and are sometimes interpreted in the bright hues of personal 
theism and sometimes in the grey abstractions of absolutism. 
The commentators, of whom the chief are Shankara, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and a few others, do not develop 
the same view, rather all of them try at interpreting the text of 
the various Upanishads to bear testimony to the truth of their 
own philosophy. 


Knowledge of the Upanishads 


It would, nevertheless, be expedient if we embark upon the 
study of the comparative aspect of these philosophies first and 
discuss the theoretical aspect later, as the former is not only 
interesting but also bears upon the subject of our study directly. 


The poser that has got to be answered first is: 


‘What sort of mystical knowledge do the Upanishads, the 
metaphysical expositions of the Veda, contain?’ 


The most vital of the discourses in the Upanishads is regard- 
ing the nature of the Soul and its relation with the Supreme 
Soul. 


In Chhandogya Upanishad, we find that a dialogue between 
Uddalaka and his son Shvetaketu forms the kernel of the dis- 


1. Indian Philosophy: Vol. II p. 431. 
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course that is the very essence of the Indian mysticism as well 
as the Persian Sufism. The narrative runs as follows: 


There lived one Shvetaketu. His father said to him, “O 
Shvetaketu!, live the life of the religious student; verily my boy, 
no one in our family has ever been unlearned and thereby 
Brahmana only in name’. 


Having gone when twelve years old, he came back when he 
was twenty-four, having studied all the Vedas, highly conceited, 
regarding himself a great scholar and obviously arrogant by 
nature. His father said to him, “O Shvetaketu! since thou art 
so highly conceited, regarding thyself as a great scholar and 
arrogant, didst thou ask for that teaching ? The teaching 
through which the ““Unheard”’ becomes heard, the ‘“‘Unthought”’ 
becomes thought of and the “Unknown” becomes known:’”? 


“What is that teaching, Sir?”, asked the son. The father 
said:— 


aa aaa aferosat ast yena farsa 
eae | ararssteat fart araaat 
afar aay 


(As after knowing a lump of clay, O, my amiable boy ! every 
thing made of clay is known, since all modifications have 
speech (words) as their distinctive feature and exist in name 
only; the clay being the sole reality)”. 


The father furnishes two more illustrations and it would 
be expedient if we make a study of them also for a clear under- 
standing : 


aq aaa aeafoa ad alenafaand 
eared | araisserant fart aaa, atfefacta 
aaa | 


1. Chhandogya Upanishad Discourse VI, 1 (1-3). 
2. ibid VI, 1, 4. 
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(My Boy, just as through a single ingot of gold, all that is 
made of gold would become known,—all products being due 
to words, a mere name ; that gold alone is real)* 


(Some writers have translated ‘‘Loh’’ to mean copper or 
Tron). 


qa aaa TaEdaa ad Holga 
fasta carat aratsseeaoy fateh arAaa, 
sorrgafaaa aay | Ut aT 
arasraacitfet | 


(My Boy, just as through a single nail-clipper, all that is 
made of iron would become known all products being due 
to words—mere name; the iron alone being real. Such, my 
boy, is that teaching”’)”. 


Shankara while commenting on these ‘Anuvaks’ (statements) 
Poses a question and provides an answer to it. 


Question:—How can the knowledge of the material cause 
‘Clay’ bring the knowledge of its products, which are totally 
different things?’’. 


Answer:—‘‘This does not affect our position because the 
product (effect) is non-different from its (material) cause. Do 
you think that the knowledge of one thing cannot make an- 
other thing known? This would be quite true, if the product 
(effect) were something different from the cause. As a 
matter of fact, however, the effect is not entirely different from 
its cause’. 


To elucidate it further Shankara poses another question— 


Question:—“‘How then haye we such ideas in the world as 
this is the cause, and that is the effect?”’. 


1. Chhandogya Upanishad—VI, 1, 5. 
2. ibid VI, 1, 6. 
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Answer:—“‘Listen ! It is due to words i.e., it is based upon 
words. What is due to words? All products, which thus are 
mere names. The sense is that there is no real entity in the 
shape of the product and it extsts in name only, being based 
upon words, in reality the ‘Clay’ is only real thing’”. 


These illustrations aim at proving that when the composition 
of any part of a thing is known, the whole of it is known. Thus 
the ultimate substratum of all the entities being Brahman itself, 
everything exists in Brahman and vice-versa Brahman exists in 
all things. 


How the One, the real cause of the creation, could be asso- 
ciated with the different forms that are apparent, has been 
explained in the Upanishad in this way: 


aaa ateatane arelenrarfedtas | 
aan aigeareaaay sreienratfadtaa t 
ACHAT: ASATAT I 


(In the beginning there was “‘being” only, One without a 
second. Some say that, in the beginning this was ‘non- 
being’, only One, without a second. From that ‘non-being’, 
sprang ‘being’).” 


The aphorisms of Persian Sufis, which are non-Islamic in 


character are “‘All is He” (3/4) and “Iam the 


Absolute Truth( God)” eh, Bik » are associated with crea- 


tion and the Creator and to explain these utterances from the 
Aryan point of view we shall have to proceed consecutively 
through a number of Upanishads which are but the comment- 
aries on Vedic philosophy in a desultory manner. 


Upanishad lays down: 


1. Shankara Bhashya. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad—vVI, 2, 1. 
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at AAT aT ean WaTH arate | 
arad faraafaara i a fea ata 
sgasr eft i a gutedtiarrasta | 


(At first this universe was only one undifferentiated Self— 
The Universal Soul; nothing else stirred. He willed “‘May I 
create worlds” so He brought forth these worlds)! 


Another Upanishad puts forth the same observation in the 
following way: 


aisaiaaed ageat ssaafa a attsaaT 

a aqeadcaar a2 aednasa, afedfinos | ad qeeat 

a targaifand | deg sfasa asaasaraad | fread 
alfaaad a 1 fra arfaaaad a 1 fasta arfasrat a 
aa wae a I 


(He willed, I will be many. I will manifest myself. He 
meditated, and meditated creating everything existing, and 
then after creating, entered into them. After having entered 
became both the This and the That, the Defined and the 
Undefined, Supported and the Supportless, Knowledge and 
Not-knowledge, Reality and Unreality, —Yes, He became 
the Reality, it is for this reason that all this is verily called 
Real). 


Thus the Upanishad maintains that the entities of the 
world are but His manifestations. All the things emanate from 
Him and also disappear in Him. Upanishad says: 


gat at atria warfa staet 1 tar raft sitafer 
aa sacafaafantea | afefraraeg 1 ae wat for” 


(From Whom all these visible things (beings) take birth, that 
by Whom they live after getting so emanated, that towards 


1. Taittiriya Upanishad (Brahma Valli) IJ, 6, 2. 
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Whom they proceed and into Whom they merge; seek to 
know That: That is Brahman)?. 


Thus this passage of the Upanishad declares that behind 
the cosmos there must be an existence which must be regarded 
as responsible for its origin, sustenance and absorption. 


After this necessary exposition let us again resume the story 
of Uddalaka and Shvetaketu, the father and the son. Having 
given the three illustrations of the Clay, Gold and the Iron, the 
father enjoins the son:— 


daareafad Ged Ta Tet FT AAT 
avanfa vaamat 1” 


(ALL THIS UNIVERSE IS IN ESSENCE THAT; 
That is the Truth; That is Atma (Sou!), THAT THOU ART, 
O’ Shvetaketu)? 


“THAT THOU ART” is the very quintessence of the teach- 
ing of the Upanishad, and the exposition of it occupies a 
prominent place in a good number of them. This teaching of 
the Upanishads has been condensed by Badrayan, the codifier 
of Brahman Sutra, in two words: 


HATTA AT: 


This small “Sutra”, when explicated, seems to connote the 
entire teaching of the Upanishads on the identicalness of the 
creation and the Creator. An attempt to decipher it would be 
appropriate in this context. wraife (origination etc.. i.e., 
origination, continuance and dissolution) aq qq: (from whom 
i.e., from Brahman). 


As a matter of fact this Sutra is an answer to the inquiry 
made in the first Sutra that reads: 


1. Taittiriya Upanishad (Brahma Valli) II, 1. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad—VI, 8, 7. 
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aarat searfsrsrrat 


(Afterwards (i.e. after the acquisition of the knowledge of 
Karma (duties) from Veda) therefore a desire for the know- 
ledge of Brahman (The Absolute). 


The second ‘Sutra’ i.e., the answer to this first Sutra, reading 
wraraea aa:' requires explanation, which is being provided 
below: 


Explanation: Brahman, the object of search is He from Whom 
the origination, continuation, and dissolution of the universe 
are brought about. 


Thus the Sutra gives a description of Brahman (The 
Absolute), Who, being the originator, preserver and (at the 
end) absorber of this vast universe, must have unlimited powers 
and properties, so He is omnipotent and omniscient. 


The idea of this Sutra has been taken from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, that is being quoted below: 


“qedafead va assatfafa area saree” 


(Everything indeed is Brahman, emanating from Him, living 
and moving in Him and ultimately disappearing in Him, so, 
He is to be worshipped in a calm spirit). 


This expression of the Upanishad is of vital importance 
because it forms the very buttress of the philosophical edifice 
of ‘‘Pantheism” and also of “‘Absolute Monism”’ of Shankara. 
Several other Upanishads have similar expressions. Persian 
Sufism also seems to be swivelling round such thought so far 
its pantheistic ideas are concerned. 


The Veda is the main source of such expressions: 


1. Brahman Sutra—2. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad—IIlI, 14, 1. 
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ga: ofaoageateat aalar afeaafafagerrag | 
TVET ATT TaaAAeeT WaT AAT AEST ACTA | 


(All pervading ‘Rita’ (The Truth), the unchangeable Supreme 
Being, is the purest of the pure: He dwells in holy men, in 
the mid regions; He is the priest at the altar, the guest in 
the house. The Supreme Being indwells in men, all excellent 
things and permeates all external laws: He pervades the 
firmament, manifests Himself in the waters, on the earth, in 
sacrifice, in mountains)*. 


The translations of the verses of the Veda have often got 
contorted or distorted in the hands of the European writers due 
to their nescience and lack of traditional knowledge of Vedic 
Sanskrit. One has got to read such translations between the 
lines to grasp the spirit of the scriptures. Griffith has translated 
this verse in the following words: 


“The Hansa homed in light, the Vasu in mid-air, the priest 
beside the alter, in the house the guest. dweller in noblest place, 
mid-men, in truth, in sky, born of flood, kine, truth, mountain, 
He is holy law’’. 


When interpreted in its true spirit it would be: ‘““He is Hansa 
(soul) and Vasu (name ofa god) and dwells in all the things 
enumerated in this verse’’. 


This is not the only instance in the Veda; such expressions 
are seen very frequently in the texts that establish identiealness 
between the soul and the God (created and the Creator), or 
lead to pantheistic interpretation and there are such as well that 
smack of duality or difference even. 


Let us study another verse: 


ara avatfa ofearforatarar at weaar fasandeacar 
farart afarat fafa caara: tag asta ara aera: | 


1. Rg-Veda IV, 40, 5. 
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(Omnific Lord, grant it to us, Thy friends, to know Thy 
countless manifestations—the highest, the lowest and those 
between. Teach us to worship Thee in all Thy manifes- 
tations—rather, do Thou, on our behalf, worship Thyself, 
seeing Thou art present in us all)*. 


The verses of Rg-Veda and their interpretations in Upanis- 
hads as well as the Sutras of Vedant form the rudimentary base 
for allthe concepts of Indian philosophy, whether it is Non- 
dualism and Absolute Monism, Pantheism or Dualism. These 
are the fountain source from which all the streams of Indian 
philosophical thoughts flow and converge on the issue of release, 
salvation or ‘Moksa’ whatever may we call it. 


The two main aphorisms of Persian Sufism ‘‘Ana’l Haq’’ 
and “Hamah Ust” meaning “I am the truth (God)” and “All 
this is He” connote the very sense of the philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads that has been discussed above. These two 
aphorisms form the very nucleus of Persian Sufism, and shorn 
of these the whole edifice will get destroyed. Verily these two 
cannot be substantiated by Koranic Texts and one has to as- 
cribe the phenomenon to racial proclivity alone. 


1. Rg-Veda—X, 81,5. 


Ana’l Haq and Hamah Ust 
(In Vedic Perspective) 


“ANA’L HAQ” AND HAMAH UST (Vedantic vindication) 


While discussing these phenomena we have to keep in mind 
the issues discussed in the previous chapter dealing with Vedan- 
tic views. 


“Ana’l Haq’ and ‘‘Hamah Ust” cannot be vindicated from 
Islamic point of view, or Mansir Hallaj should never have 
been executed and Bayazid Bistami would have never felt the 
necessity of taking recourse to affected dementia. Although 
thinkers and poets have ever since been trying to justify the 
propriety of these apophthegms still the orthodox section has 
been so relentless that but for casual literary expression ‘“Ana’l 
Haq” stands almost obliterated from Sufi world. Belief in 
‘Hamah Ust’, with some variations, is still traceable in certain 
Sufi circles in the form of Wahdat-ul-Wajood, mostly in India. 
Its survival in India may be ascribed to the Indian soil which is 
saturated with the belief in the Vedic precept ‘Sarvam Khalvi- 
dam Brahman’ (aq @feazq awa) “God is all this” or “This 
all is God’’, and intimate contact between the Sufi saints 
and Indian sages has possibly kept this alive in a section of 
India Muslims, for, it cannot be denied that Aryan blood flows 
in the veins of most of the Indian Muslims. This is the common 
point where the views of the two great religions meet and even 
today in such Dargahas the number of Hindu devotees as 
visitors is conspicuously large. This is the point where both try 
to understand each other and the consonance helps in main- 
taining close affinity and results in the promotion of emotional 
integration. 


I cannot say anything about Iran with certainty in the absence 
of personal contact with that country but state’s censure against 
Sufism in the past centuries has probably rooted out such 
thought whereas in India it shall ever remain in vogue, it being 
the very kernel of Hindu Philosophy. 


*Ana’l Haq’, (I am the Truth) although no Muslim utters 
this much disputed slogan any more, has been recognized by a 
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section of the Muslims as the greatest secret that should be 
kept close to the bosom and thus Mansir Hallaj stands posthu- 
mously exonerated by the liberals. His only fault, according to 
these pardoners, was that he made public the truth that was a 
sort of covenant and should have been kept concealed from 
others. 


But the austere section, till this day is not prepared to call 
it anything but heresy and Maulana Shibliis of opinion that 
anybody who believes in ‘“‘Wahdat 1 Wajood’”’ should be sent 
to the gallows. But surprising it is that neither the censurer Dr. 
Iqbal nor Maulana Shibli find fault with Rimi who not only 
exonerates Hallaj but also sees propriety in his utterance of 
“Ana’l Haq”. Iqbal almost takes no notice of this intrepidity 
of his beau ideal and Shibli simply passes it over with a casual 
remark which is as under:— 


““Maulana is an advocate of ‘Wahdat-’l-Wajood’ and with 
him the whole universe is the manifestation of that absolute 
existence in different forms and shapes. On this ground there is 
only one existence present and the plurality that is perceived is 
simply credulity”. 


And after this comment Shibli quotes a verse of Maulana 
Rumi to substantiate his observation:— 


Met ous 
Stine eiLsuz f 


lei, eo ie NG gy oF 
eter Fp, ie 


Ox Gre ee 
ors C2 d71) 6 etre 


er 


1. Sayaneh Maulana Rumi—pp. 162-163. 
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sd) OF, 4 > Lo fp} 
DOF) 27 FAS Oe 


oS) Eu 7) ae Ee, 
W2i (2 26247 

HIF» Los) ba» (OA) 
Ca JA TTI P22) 


(Although there are thousands, there is not a single in excess 
(of the One), 

But for the fancy of numbers there is no consideration (in 
reality) 

In the ocean of Oneness there is no pair or plurality 

The pearl, fish are none other than the wave 

There is no duality inside the ocean in the curls (of the 
waves) 

But what should I say to the defective-eyed, nothing, no- 
thing 

A man sees the reality if the eyesight is perfect 

Two (instead of one) is seen only by him who suffers from 
diplopia 

O, idolator! Because I am not squint-eyed having double 
vision, (I can’t conceive of plurality) 

It is necessary to breathe (with Him) in association (because 
only He is the Truth) 

This duality is the especiality of the squint eyed (having 
double vision), 

Else there is nothing but One from the first to the last’’)*. 


As a matter of fact this is not purely “‘Wahdat-’l-Wajood” 
(existence of the Gne in all) but smacks of Absolute Monism 


(non-dualism) of Shankaracharya as well that declares that “‘the 
eye suffering from diplopia sees two moons instead of one”. This 


is verily the “‘Tauhid of (Advaita) Vedant ois vad) 


1. Savaneh Maulana Rumi—p. 163. 
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“ger aca safeaear’, “Nothing exists except Him. All else is but 
mirage and illusion”, Maulana Shibli most probably lost sight 
of this fact while interpreting the verse. 


The distinction between ‘“‘Wahdat-’l-Wajood”’ and ‘The 


existence of the only One” “‘ per 297,7))  ” is, very subtle 


but very substantial. The doctrine of ‘‘Wahdat-’1-Wajood”’ 
believes in the existence of many and sees the “One” pervading all 
the entities whereas the doctrine of the existence of ‘‘One only” 
negates the existence of pluralities altogather and thus attributes 
the perception of multiplicity to the defect of eye i.e., in other 
words it is a defect of intellect, mere imagination or an illusion 
and unreality. 


It becomes quite clear by analysis. The ‘moon’ in reality is 
one, but due to defect in eye-sight called ‘‘diplopia” it appears 
more than one. Obviously, all the other appearances except 
the one are unreal and false. On the other hand, ‘‘Wahdat-’!- 
Wajood”’ assumes all the appearances as real entities in exis- 
tence and sees them pervaded by the ‘One’. Thus the pluralities 
are His very manifestations that are as real as He Himself is. 
This view had been propounded by Ramanuja, who advocated 
the doctrine of “Qualified Non-dualism” as against Shankara’s 
“Absolute Monism”’ which holds the world with all its existen- 
ces as illusory, only the ‘““One” being real. 


The Absolute Monism of Shankara may be called ‘Tauhid 
of Advaita Vedant’ or “‘Monistic Tauhid” as against ‘Islamic 


U 
Tauhid’’. Islamic Tauhid provides “ LIND Diy *<VEhere 
v 7 


isno God but God” whereas monistic Tauhid prescribes ‘‘There 
exists nothing but God”, so well known in the Sufi circles as 


‘“ PNW or70 ” 
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It appears that in Vedic adumbration these thoughts had 
no clear-cut conceptions and existed as much amalgamated as 
they appear in the Persian Sufi thoughts. These thoughts 
assumed a clear-cut classified shape into different schools as 
commentaries to Vedas, but in Persian Sufi thinking the same 
medley is still perceptible. Even in the poetry of the same poet 
we find a jumbled up rhapsody of ‘Absolute Monism” (non- 
dualism) of Shankara and “Qualified Non-dualism” of Ram- 
anuja. In the chapter dealing with Shankara’s and Ramanuja’s 
philosophy, relevant illustrations have been provided. 


However, the mystery of “‘Ana’l Haq” isa manifest truth 
for Mahmid Shabistari: 


OM yy Fi 
Ais i ee ” 


re Rp Nis 
ie NF 9 Fae PFS 


Ff eg th ty 
w= tL EPA Sie - i 


(Ana’l Haq’ is a revelation of supreme mystery, 

Who else than Him can say “I am the Truth” 

All the atoms of the universe like Mansiir (are claiming to 
be the Truth) 

Whether you call them fuddled or intoxicated 

Take the cotton of your own conceptions out of your ears 

And listen to the powerful proclamation of ‘‘Oneness’’)1. 


In the above poetry of Shabistari the word “‘Oneness”’ that 
occurs in the last hemistich provides a clue to this enigmatic 
pet expression. The ‘‘Oneness’”” has two aspects, either the 
negation of all in favour of One or seeing the pervasion of the 
only One in all. 


“Y, Gulshan-i-Raz—p. 37. 
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Shankaracharya is an advocate of the first view. His catch 
word that lies at the base of his entire ambit of Absolute monis- 
tic speculations is:— 


“saracastafeazear” 


(Only Brahman is real—the world is false). 


Although this catch-word may appear axiomatic to us but 
Shankara substantiates it by logical arguments which on their 
turn have been criticized by his antagonists with still more 
enthusiasm and such excoriations between one another form 
the corpus of the Vedantic polemics. The arguments of all the 
schools are seemingly so convincing and logical that a reader is 
lost in the labyrinth of divergent views, and the promoters and 
the supporters of all these schools appear to be agreeing to 
differ instead of reaching a positive solution. 


In Persian Sufi poetry we do not come across such polemic 
discussions. Each poet presents his own views in an axiomatic 
way and often we come across even inconsistent views existing 
together, e.g., Mahmitd Shabistari appears to be advocating 
both the illusory aspect of the world as well as the manifestative 
aspect of the Brahman in the same strain. If at one place he 
says:— 


ae To” fl 23 22 Spy ore 
IG, 2S ICI iT 
oe YLz 
byt 6 be LOTR 


(Neither That (God) becomes this (world) nor this (world) 
becomes That (God), 

All this difficulty might become easy for you, 

This universe is out and out a thing of credence (not a 
reality) 

Like that one point that is moving in rotation). 
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And in the same strain he illustrates the manifestative aspect 
as under:— 


mn : ZG Re, 
Ga aoe 


é 


(At times He mounts the steed of beauty, 
At times He appears holding the sharp sword of oratory). 


And Shankara too seems to be quibbling when he says:— 


aa waned arated Aah Aaya | 

war qa saad MTT Ela ATI | aT 
a agarcnaaed BA AVTTNAAT 
aTaeay | aT A ATTA Hr 

AS MUMATATAAT ATATCAA | 


(*..... so that its oneness and manifoldness are both neces- 
sarily equally true, just as for instance a tree as a tree is one, 
consisting of branches it is manifold, or just as the sea 
as a seais one, yet considered in its aspect as form, waves 
etc. it is manifold, or just as earth (as raw material) is one 
but, considered in its aspect as a jar or a trough, it is mani- 
fold’. 


In this way he comes very near to the views of Bhaskara 
and Nimbarka, who advocate the doctrine of “‘difference and 
non-difference”’. 


When Mahmid Shabistari vindicates manifestative aspect, 
for him even an idol seems to be permeating with God, a 
Muslim though he is, and even idol worshipping no longer 


remains a heresy:— 


1. Shankara Bhasya II. 1, 14. 
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a SF ce 
SF FP 94 

G-Ffoa, S39 Fe. 
meth ASE APF 99% 

SfugmTegeig 
hel ee ea a 


ajaesy, C1 fi £ 
Plast FT wet SF 


Obpe-1Bu CS —Usss 
Shame gl metals 


(Idol is here but the manifestation of love and non-dualism, 

Putting on “‘Zunnar’” (sacred thread worn by Hindus and 
Parsi priests) is but a service. 

Because when heresy and religion become upright (honour- 
able or sublimated) entities, 

Idolatry becomes but monotheism, 

Because all the entities are the manifestation of the (One) 
existence 

Hence, in all, the only One idol exists, 

Think in the right way, O, you wiseman; 

The idol, from the view point of existence, is not mend- 
acious, 

In every thing the soul lies hidden, 

And in (so called) heresy there lies concealed a faith). 


For Mahmud Shabistari the existence of the only God 
holds true and as such to see the same God in all the entities of 
the world, and to see Him in one’s ownself as well, does not 
amount to any heresy. 


He further says:— 


1. Gulshan-i-Raz—p. 73. 
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etic Ra Se 
at SN : 
ys ke bf 4) ) GS 

3, Visued 3 F CaP) a 


AIM I Files 
EAU ak ory 


Oot & Gnesi SEG 
Wet Fc ie 


Wie AIG C3 
Ms AEE GP VG, 


(If only the Muslims could know what is idol worshipping 

They would have known that there is religion in idol wor- 
shipping, 

Had the polytheist known what is idol, 

Wherefore should he have strayed in his religion. 

He saw nothing but the outward appearance of the idol 

That is why he has been labelled as heretic in the canon 
law, 

If you too, do not see the hidden truth with him, 

You will not be called a Muslim according to religious 
laws, 

You will get disgusted of this showy Islam 

If the true heresy dawns upon you’’)'. 


According to Mahmud Shabistari, in respect of idol wor- 
shipping, both the polythiests and Muslims are equally labouring 
under misapprehension. They both see only the outer form of 
the idol and refuse to see the existence of the “‘all pervading 
Spirit” in it. The idol worshipper is acting erroneously if he 
fails to see that intrinsic Spirit in the idol and takes it to be the 


1, Gulshan-i-Raz—p. 72. 
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real God; and the Muslim is also wrong in his concepts if he 
fails to see the existence of that only ‘One’ in the idol. The real 
religion is to see His existence in all the entities or all that 
is done by way of worship is simply a vain show, hypocrisy 
and really disgusting. He laments over this irrationality that if 
a Muslim sees the existence of Godin the idol he is wrongly 
labelled as a heretic. 


And, it was verily ‘He’ that had appeared in the form of 
Mansur. Who else can say “I am the Truth” Gili 


except Him. Hasan (Sajzi or Sanjari still open to controversy) 
says:— 


OT ager’ ps py Sob 
Bi Wles3, C237 ff 
LDF yp eh Gti f 


iat Lads sya” Srting 


(O You! appearing in every form and figure, 

You are your own manifestation and your own display, 

Sometimes you yelled out “Ana’l Haq” (I am the Truth) 
and sometimes ‘‘God is the Truth’’, 

You were yourself Mansur and tripping came to the 
gallows’’) 


Another poet says:— 


Once Ee fe 
Gertiy OF 9 SP 
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(Because the colourless (Absolute) got apprehended in 
colours 

Moses was involved into fight with Moses 

But when the eye-sight removes the form of colour that was 
between them 

Moses and Pharaoh get reconciled)'. 


As a matter of fact both Moses and Pharaoh were only ‘His’ 
manifestations and thus both were Moses and both were 
Pharaoh, but their inability to recognise each other due to 
nescience led them to bickering. Thus when “He” manifests 
Himself in different colours and forms misunderstanding 
arises but when the colour is lifted i.c., when two manifestations 
come to know this mystery even the foes become friends. 


Obviously it is the failure to recognise Him in every form— 
an act of mere nescience, that is responsible for all the chaos 
and tumult. When the spiritual knowledge dawns on a man he 
sees the ‘only One’ in all entities and this relieves him of all the 
heart-burnings and makes him self-contented. What a sublime 
philosophy indeed—a sure panacea for all the evils prevailing 
in this world. 


Khawaja Mir Dard says:— 


wo CH fs S bas 
IOI A Pea os 
gL (248 abl 
~ tp! . 
or Tees 6s Doe, 
(We saw many in the assembly of this creation 


O, ‘Dard’! there was nothing but the dispute of mine and 
thine, 


1. Divan Mansur Hallaj (Tehran). 
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From the assembly of many, that has discord as its found- 
ation, 

My heart retired and got peace in the corner of non- 
duality”’). 


The same idea, seem to be underlying in the following dic- 
tum of the Barahopnishad: 


“ea-Ae-qa-g:a-a isa 
arfa-atfat-pa-A-STTT | 
fafgadt saaisea BTR 
aa aarefafa aaa 1” 


(Have recourse to silence in always thinking ‘‘I am He’’, He, 
that is not subject to birth and death, joy and sorrow, one, 
Who is beyond all classes and canons, lives and races and 
who is the parent of this universe which, in itself, is an 
evolution of the Spirit i.e. Brahman)!. 


And now we shall try to understand the nature of the soul 
and Brahman in the light of Vedic expositions. Chhandogya 
Upanishad says: 


“QUA ACHISAT <a UIT Tal 
uafaa: Scarf aufaar aitfa 1” 


(The self which inhabits the body is verily the Brahman, and 
that, as soon as the mortal coil is thrown over, it will finally 
merge in Brahman)’. 


And Shankara dilating upon the prescript regarding the 
relation between the Self and the Absolute says that it is true 
that the Absolute ‘‘Sub specie aeternitatis” is the only reality, 
but the soul is also empirically real and transcendentally ideal. 
From the phenomenal point of view, we say that the soul exists 


as a separate entity, but transcendentally, it is identical with the 
Absolute. 


1. Barahopnishad, II, 7. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad, III, 4, 4. 
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To substantiate the above observation of Shankara let us go 
through a few texts of the Upanishads: 


Brihdaranyaka Upanishad says: 
AAAICAT aT 
(This soul is Brahman)?. 


And the same Upanishad again says: 


aéaafer 
(I am Brahman)? 


These dictums of the Upanishads purport exactly the same 
idea that lies in ‘Ana’! Haq’ and as such this apophthegm, 
although uttered in Arabic,—a semitic language, is but Aryan 
in spirit. 


Shankara emphatically asserts: 


Wal alg Aa: Mea: Ufeaaraes TeAT: 
até fat waadt arafacgead ga: 
(I am indeed Brahman, without difference, without change, 


and of the nature of reality, knowledge and bliss. I am not, 
therefore, the body which is unreal). 


In experiencing the same Oneness with the only ‘“‘One’’, 
Baba Tahir exclaims in ecstasy: 


e me! S47. Of 
COT 7p So bis 


1. Brihdaranyaka Upanishad II, 5, 19. 
2. ibid, I, 4, 10. 
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(I am that ocean which has come into a pot 
I am that point that has come into a letter)'. 


It purports that human soul being identical with the supreme 
soul is limitless but has got confined into the limitations of the 
body. For Baba Tahir also body seems to be immaterial as he 


lays all stress on the soul and its identicalness with the 
Brahman. 


But, while Shankara, being an Absolute Monist, negates the 
body calling it unreal, Baba Tahir recognizes the existence of 


the body also much in the way Ramanuja holds the world and 
the God both as real. 


But Sarmad is not prepared to accept that he is a part of 
the whole. How could it be possible for an ocean to get confined 
in a pot. He is, therefore, verily the whole ocean and not a pot 


containing the ocean. This quatrain shows the Monistic influ- 
ence of Shankara on this Indian Sufi martyr. 


Sti si yp Phy 
se J GeLe 


os ely (2%! 
ey FD pF 


(The separation of myself with Him is impossible 
This ‘Oneness’ is impossible to be expressed in words 
He is ocean and my heart is a pot it is wrong 

Room for the ocean in the pot is impossible). 


Hence Sarmad is himself the ocean i.e. the God. 


Abu Saeed Abi’l Khayr also asserts that he was in existence 


even before the creation. Of course he means to say that he was 
one with God at that time: 


1. Divan Baba Tahir Hamdani—p. 14. 
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5 A Biap-F 1) S24 oT 
st Ts Ital 
0 Oo F E14 

iSite L127 


(At that time when there were no stars and celestial orbits 
And water, air, fire and earth were not existing, 
I was talking the mystery of singleness 
(to my ownself) 
And this body and sound and perception were also not 
present)!. 


The poet seems to be talking of the pre-creation times when 
God was existing all alone and the soul, having not yet parted 
with Him was resting in Him in perfect unity. 


Now let us deliberate in brief upon the manifestative aspect 
of God, the doctrine that believes in the reality of the entities 
and at the same time holds that they are but the manifestations 
of the Creator. With this doctrine is associated ‘‘All is God” or 


ES 3! 4 ”» (Hamah Ust) of the Persian poets. 
There is a dictum of the Upanishad: 
“ad afeaé ga assarfafa aed satata’” 
(Everything indeed is Brahman, emanating from Him, and 
ultimately disappearing in Him so He is to be worshipped 


in a calm spirit)”. 


And another Upanishad says: 


1. Rubaiyat—Abu Said Abi’l Khapr. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad—Chapt III, 14, 1. 
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e@ ea e@ Guiafat FATT Va AT HATA | 
@ sioif audq auf ca rat wafa fasaatza: 1 


(Thou art the female, and the male also thou art, 

Thou art the lad and also the maid. 

It is Thou who walkest with the help of stick when growest 
old, 

When Thou art born Thou hast face in all directions). 


Having faces in all directions means that He is all pervading 
and not a single direction exists without Him. All forms whether 
male or female, young or old are but His manifestations. It is 
only ‘He’ who takes birth and passes through life. 


And the Indian Sufi Sarmad says: 


: Cl fF, EF 
Pre Nie 


a Sof, Fi, >; 
OTs os ote 4 i 


(At times you are seen as a cypress tree 

At times as hyacinth and at times as jasmine 

At times as mountain, at times as wilderness and at times as 
meadow, 

At times you are the light of the lamp and at times the frag- 
rance of flower, 

At times you are in the meadow and at times in the assem- 
bly). 


And even the earthen chalice (wine-cup) of Sufi Khayyam 
knows this mystery of identicalness and proclaims “‘Ana’] Haq’ 
and ‘Hamah Ust’, both in one strain: 
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AS Cries 


Fs OMde 43 
UF 28Ts heb 
PB ihe Pils Soff 


(I went to the potter’s workshop yesterday 

And saw two thousand pots chattering and quiet, 

Suddenly a pot got excited and roared 

That it was itself the potter, his ass and the pot-seller as 


well.) 


And Jami in his sober, serene and sedate voice declares: 


salto, we, zLe 
les, ng Gan : 
att ger Boru: 


al Poh Pens) A bh 


(The neighbour, friend and companion, all is He 

Clad in the beggar’s rag and decked in the kingly robes, all 
is He, 

He is distinction in the assemblies and assembly in the 
cell, 

By God all is He, by God all is He).! 


The Persian poetry is replete with such expressions and we 
may go on piling illustration after illustration and fill volumes. 
We shall, therefore, pass on to the next chapter after citing a 
verse from the much venerated religious book of Hindus. Sri 


Krishna says in Gita: 


1, Diwan-i-Kami] Jami. 
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1 
Hg BILE AA: TAATSHSATTAA | 

HaASeuSAasaA SAMY ETH I (Ho 9-BiTH 16) 

(I am the ritual, I am the ‘Yajna’ (religious practice), I am 
the oblations, Iam the medicinal herbs (used as offering), I 


am the hymns, I am the butter (that is offered), I am fire 
and I am the very performance of the worship)*. 


Bhagwat Gita—Chapter IX, verse 16 


Umar Khayyam, The Epicureans 
And Charvaks 


6 


UMAR KHAYYAM, THE EPICUREANS AND CHARVAKS 


In the realm of Indian philosophy some of the systems e.g., 
Buddhism, Jainism and Charvaks are known for their atheistic 
attitude but they vary among themselves so far as the precepts 
are concerned. Buddhism and Jainism, although atheistic reli- 
gions, attach utmost importance to discipline, virtues and to 
all the recognized human values but Charvaks seek salvation 
only in pleasure at the cost of all spiritual goodness. 


Over stress on austerities of religion, hardened traditions and 
morality stiffened into routine often give way to reaction and 
gaining momentum, the reaction sometimes emerges as a dis- 
tinct school of thought and, in absence of provisions to thwart 
such a move by castigation or otherwise, it continues to stay 
as a permanent feature in the society. Charvaks in India and 
Epicureans in Greece had hedonistic philosophy of their own 
which, though no more in vogue in modern times, held its 
ground for centuries in the past. Both of these schools consider 
pleasure to be the chief good in human life but while the Char- 
vaks give recognition to all sorts of pleasures whether sensuous 
or lascivious, the Epicureans inhibit themselves from the plea- 
sures of the debauched man or those that lie in sensual enjoy- 
ment. Thus while the Charvaks lay stress on pleasures without 
restraint the Epicureans aim at negative pleasure, that is, free- 
dom of the body from pain and the soul from disturbance. 


As we have to concentrate ourselves on Umar Khayyam’s 
poetry we shall be viewing up these side-issues along with the 
principal study. 


Umar Khayyam is mainly considered to be a bacchanalian 
poet and none of the Persian poets writing on wine and love 
could excel him. Wine, if not for all at least for the users, is a 
sure means of pleasure and hence Umar Khayyam comes very 
close to the Greek and Indian hedonists although no philoso- 
pher belonging to these schools even tried to express his 
thoughts in poetry. 
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Whether Iran possesses such as poetry besides Umar Khay- 
yam is not a difficult question to answer. The history of Per- 
sian literature makes reference to Dagiqi and Abu Sina as pre- 
cursors of Umar Khayyam and that most of their quatrains 
have got merged in the Khayyam’s stock beyond recognition. 
Wine, not being a taboo in Aryans, was not an inhibited thing 
before the acceptance of Islam by Iranians and, even after that 
event, it remained common as a social practice. Thus Persian 
poetry abounds in encomiums for wine and art of love-making, 
and being of excellent nature knows no parallel in the literature 
of any language what-so-ever. It would be sufficient to quote 
here the celebrated Hafiz who is considered to be the prince 
among the love poets. 


Ws aT Si GOTH 
WL Ase iy 
GF say Sb ede 
if 2 Mehl ns = oa 


(If that Shirazi beloved gains my heart in her hands (i.e., 
captures my heart by reciprocating my love) 

I will make a gift of Samarkand and Bukhara in apprecia- 
tion of her black mole (beauty spot). 

O, Saqi give me the remaining wine also, because in heaven 
I shall not get this (beautiful) bank of the canal of Rukna- 
bad and this pleasance of Musalla)!. 


The main difference between Khayyam and Hafiz together 
with all other poets may precisely be traced out in this respect 
that while the latter poets praise the wine or extol the beauty of 
their beloveds with a little of profanity, Khayyam does so to 
the utter nae of the other world—the fear of heaven or 
hell. In this way he comes very near to the Indian Charvaks 
and Epicureans who have almost no faith in anything existing 
beyond this world. For them the life ends here finally and so is 
the case with Umar Khayyam: 


1. Diwan-e-Hafiz. 
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AGT Le Gas 5 Sls 
OT g 5 Fig us 
i 4d Ble UGE 
5 . i oo, 2 fe 
SORA BU Fits 


(Know well that you will be separated from your life, 
And be doomed to nihility behind the curtain of mystery, 
Swill your wine, you know not whence you came, 

Be merry, you know not where will you set off).* 


Islamic eschatology has been comprehensively dealt within 
Koran and leaves no room for any guess work. Belief in the 
*“Dooms-day and the last judgement’ is one of the essential 
mandates of Islam and any Muslim, at least one so literate as 
Umar Khayyam, can not plead his ignorance about the basic 
principles. The scepticism of Khayyam about heaven and hell 
comes very near to the Charvaks aphorism:— 


a tant argaatar sarear ofa fare: 


(There is no heaven, no ‘Moksha’ (release) and there is no 
soul that has gone to heaven)’. 


Epicurus also considered that the worst of pains and trouble 
that disturbed the tranquillity was fear and the worst of all fears 
were the fear of gods and the fear of death with its possible 
punishment and sufferings. We find Khayyam also blinking at 
the fear of life after death although Koran lays it down in un- 
equivocal terms that any Muslim who lacks faith in ““Dooms 
day” the rewards and punishments meted out to human beings 
on that ‘‘Day of justice” is not true to his faith. A Muslim 
must have faith in life after death imperatively. 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
2. Charvak Darshan, 
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Charvak’s do not believe in the existence of other world 
because this theory cannot be substantiated by concrete and 
conclusive proof on rational grounds. 


Brihaspati, the Charvak, lays down: 
areal fratsararers THT ATT: 1711 


(There is no direct evidence. There is not a single man who 
could narrate his experiences of the other world). 


By the above aphorism it is obviously deduced that in the 
absence of evidence of such a man who has by his own eyes 
seen the other world, its so called existence ipso facto gets nulli- 
fied. 


This very enigma of the Charvaks poses itself for Umar 
Khayyam as well. May the Holy Koran say anything but how can 
a rational being believe unless one of the mortal kind narrates 
his personal experiences about the fate that awaits all of us after 
our death. Umar Khayyam says: 


Ly Tass Sonus 
ete ela ele 27 

2 We stizgut 
foc Fi cul 


(The universe that we enter and make our exit. 
The beginning and the end of it lies unknown. 
No one tells us the simple fact for a moment, 
Whence we have come and where do we go)’. 


Thus, Umar Khayyam too stands in need of a direct evi- 
dence notwithstanding the dictates of the Holy Book in respect 
& 
1. Charvak ‘Darshan. 


2. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
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of the creation—its beginning and end. The reason of the scep- 
tic Khayyam seems to be revolting at the very idea of pledging 
his faith to any religion, because all of them appear to him 
simply fabrication: 


Sos eck s9 tI_L ane! 
ot, Cy iy seat 


Deed oi AGS G Cs 
Meets hyo Wate - 6 


(The races are contemplative about religion and faith, 
Perplexed are they between doubt and credence, 
Abruptly comes a cry from yonder the ambuscade, 

O, you simple nescients, neither this nor that is the way).1 


And Brihaspati, the Charvak, has also laid down on rational 
grounds: 


TAAAaAH TATA 20 
(Only direct evidence is admissible)” 


This precisely means that other evidences, even the precepts 
of the religious texts, are not of the least consequence. Any 
statement that lacks human attestation should be discarded as 
trash. The existence of heaven and hell is not free from doubt 
but at least one fact bears the testimony of the mortal beings 
and that is death. We have to quit this world sooner or later. 
Khayyam says: 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khyyam 
2. Charvak Darshan. 
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Ale bb SALAS 
2A4F Nie F BANG 
é pyar lee 3 Sit 1 
4h Moi (43 


(Live you merrily for the world will be gone 
Crying for the body your soul will search it, 
Tomorrow, these craniums that you behold 

Beneath the potter’s feet (kneaded) will lie)?. 


The life once lost is lost forever. It is lost beyond recovery 
and hence an aphorism of Charvaks communicates that pleasure 
should be considered as the chief good of human life: 

masta waq zr Hear aa faa 

aedtaaea Sea GAUTAA HA: 

(So long as you live, live happily. Do not forgo butter 
(Ghee) even if you have to take a loan. 


Once the body gets turned into ashes, it can never be regain- 
ed)?. 


Umar Khayyam also expresses himself in the like way: 


AIR LAs 
AGIA A £5 a0 
el ToL ged ug 
ASIF, FLA 
(Live merrily Khayyam’ (even) if it be with the help of ine- 


briating wine, 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
2. Charvak Darshan. 
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Be merry, if you sit in the company of tulip faces, 

The finale of this world is nothing else but nothingness, 

Think nihility and existence as one and lead the life with 
pleasure). 


Let not the thoughts of nihility obsess you. Make hay while 
the Sun shines. Enjoy life to the best of your endeavours. If 
nothing else but wine and women afford you pleasure do not 
shrink to avail them. 


Nothing exists in this fleeting world. The tulip that is in full 
bloom today is destined to get reduced to dust tomorrow. So is 
the case with human life. One should enjoy it fully, only not to 
rue it when lost. Khayyam says: 


PGF Kar S90 
CPs pikes G8 Se 
Se 
aby aif apt SIA 


(Swill the wine, for long you have to sleep beneath earth, 
Without a mate, companion, friend or spouse 

Betray the hidden secret, beware! beware! to none, 

The tulip that has faded never does blossom again)?. 


Khayyam cautions the free-thinkers not to betray this secret 
to any one else that the life finishes here. The credulous and 
irrational folk having blind faith in life after death, although 
misguided by the theological precepts, may excoriate you for 
your beliefs. Hence drink and enjoy life silently without making 
any fuss. 


The Charvaka philosophy also advises one to make the most 
of the life by gleaning as much pleasure as he can from the har- 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
2. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam, 
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vest of the present. Enjoy life today as best as you can. Do not 
pin your hopes on the future, because the future may never 
come. The life ends here in this world for good and hence do 
not believe in any life after death. Brihaspati, the Charvak, 
says: 


“CATA SANT: MIATUT” W131 


(A pigeon that you get today is better than a peacock that is 
promised for tomorrow)?. 


This aphorism sounds the very sense of the cliche-ridden pro- 
verb “A bird in hand is better than two in the bush’’. Thus 
according to Charvakas all the promised Bliss of Heaven are 
but misnomer. 


A.H. Armstrong has pointed out that the basis of Epicurean 
ethics is to be found in the criterion “feelings of pleasure and 
pain’. Over the entrance to the garden of Epicurus was the 
inviting legend: ‘Guest, thou shalt be happy here, for here 
happiness is esteemed the highest good”’.® Even virtue, in this 
philosophy, is not an end in itself, it isonly an indispensable 
means to a happy life. It is not possible to live pleasantly with- 
out living prudently, honourably and justly; nor to live pru- 
dently, honourably and justly without living pleasantly. Let 
not the setbacks in life upset you in your search for pleasure. 
Khayyam says: 


o~ Gola bie 
bs sults ont JI Ose 
2, HWANG s KF 
Baul 2ug C7 2F 


Charvak Darshan. 

An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy—p. 13. 
The Life of Greece—p. 647, 

ibid—p. 647. 


Ewer 
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(To the extent your might allows, rue not the mundane 
griefs, 

Do not take to heart whether a gain or loss, 

Merrily swilling your wine live in the transient world, 

A barley cann't you carry though treasures you have got)!. 


Umar Khayyam knows it well enough that taking of alcohol 
spoils a man, but he cannot help boozing, for it is the only way 
to forget the mundane griefs and live merrily. When the world 
is every moment drifting towards decay, how does it matter if 
one proceeds towards his own decay with pleasure. When the 
life is bound to decay why do not you allow it to decay merrily? 
Khayyam says: 


GTS ai Gs oi, 
why» Guus 0/3433 F er 


sly oN a Lz SBI, 
eg iis ej 


(Swill the wine pure during couple of days that are yours, 

The two days never return, once when they are passed and 
gone, 

Mark and know it well, the world has a drift to decay 

You swill wine hence every night and day.” 


Charvaks are bitter fault-finders of all formal religions and 
extol their own philosophy of life. According to them the con- 
duct of a man should be measured by his sagacity in worldly 
behaviours. An aphorism says: 


catia anitsrendem: ” 15311 


(The behaviour guided by worldly wisdom is propitious).* 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
2. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
3. Chkarvak Darshan. 
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Thus attaching importance to the reality of this world they 
hold that one should not worry himself with the idea of getting 
things in the other world because such thoughts as, expressed 
in the theological texts, are mere figments of imagination. Do 
nor forsake the pleasure of this world in the expectation of an 
immigration to an Utopian world (the heaven) after death 
which, asa matter of fact, does not exist at all. Their sane 
advice to the recluses and to those who undergo austere religious 
practices of penance is as under: 


aM THT FAS FATAFAM TWAT | 
sitfanra feared ta canta farfera: 


(O, almost naked Buddhist Monk (Shraman)! why do you 
torture your body by austere religious practices and penan- 
ces! Who taught you this art for your livelihood ?)*. 


And for Vedic Hindus also they are equally censorious: 


scan saifae faearatfaatfaa: | 
aera afe areathn ate:feaqereaa 1 


(lf the worldly-wise conduct of the Charvaks, that has got 
proved worthwhile by direct evidences, is labelled as false. 
hood by the Vedantists then what crime have the Buddhists 
committed (to be called as fibbers by them)”?. 


Thus for them Vedic Hindus are as condemnable as the 
Buddhists or any other religionist. 


For Umar Khayyam also religion does not matter much but 
he never stoops so low as to excoriate the tenets of Islam. He 
confines himself to pronouncing eulogies on wine and other 
worldly pleasures to the utter disregard of Islamic prescriptions. 
Of course he does not believe in the life after death i.e., in the 
concept of hell and heaven but still he is a theist because he 
does believe in God: 


1. Charvak Darshan. 
2. ibid 
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elec, Or tty mete 
Sasi ae 
Aes ie Saas SbF Se 
id re at a re bir 


(O, you scalded, combusted and fit to be burnt out, 

Accursed like you should be used (as fuel) for kindling the 
hell-fire 

How long shall you say ‘‘Take pity on Umar” 

How dare you teach the lesson of mercy to the “Truth’’)’. 


The sentiment expressed in the above quatrain is seldom 
found even in the works of celebrated theistic poets of any 
religion. Such an uttering goes a long way to prove that, Bacch- 


analian though he might have been, he was a perfect saint at 
heart. 


He has full faith in the mercy of God but his dread of the 
man folk knows no bounds. He seems to have been censured too 
much by the society for his free thinking and love for wine and 
that has generated a kind of apathy in his heart for human 
beings in general. He says: 


eel il Z ele Kuh 
LUNA U peiF >, 

\ eel of 9 Sa & 
els OZ J Ply 


(Now that the flowers of fortune are fructifying 
Why are your hands idle not holding a glass of wine, 


2. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
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Swill Swill the wine deep, the world is a treacherous foe, 
It is hard to find a day so bright and so fine)!. 


Hence do not care for the world so long as the fortune is 
smiling on you. Make hay while the sun shines. There is no- 
thing like enjoying the worldly pleasures: 


“Eiblse £ Ulp lye 
HEB Bly 273 2 : 


FEoLZ VI | 
eile SE a La DAL 


(The world is nothing without wine and ‘saqi’ 
Nothing it is, without hummings and flute of Iraq, 
Whenever I perceive the affairs of the world, 

Pleasure appears the summum bonum else is nought)*. 


There is hardly a poet who will seriously proclaim himself 
to be irreligious, but Umar Khayyam has the courage to do so: 


ear Oss ough 
HAS 135i ord E16 


eed Sigs fit 
WSO Jo ea ‘a 


7 


(To swill the wine and be merry is my tenet 

My religion lies in freedom from heresy, and faith 

I asked my mundane bride, about her nuptial dower, 

“Thine merry heart is my dower’ was the answer she 
gave)® 


1. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
2. Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam. 
3. Ibid. 
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Thus, according to Umar Khayyam he is neither a religious 
man nor a heretic. It so appears from his poems that he stands 
in the midway of the two. His poetry here and there smacks a 
tinge of ethics and in this way he is a bit closer to the Epicurean 
philosophers than Indian Charvaks. The ethical touch may well 
be noticed in the following quatrain: 


AL bin bod wa! PL 
Meee ie a 


otek gsi Oneat 
mei et 244 AT 


(it was a drop of water that mingled with the ocean, 
A speck of dust it was that became one with the earth 


Your ingress and exit in this world 
Likens the appearance and disappearance of a fly)* 


Umar Khayyam seems to be saying that with all the worldly 
attainments a man should not forget that he is sure to die and 
the elements of the body will mingle with the earth and the 
water. With all the pleasures of life this bitterest truth should 
not be lost sight of. Our attainments should not give us any 
cause for self-conceit and haughtiness. To speak the plain truth, 
in the very words of Umar Khayyam, our importance is nothing 
more than a fly in this vast universe whose coming and going 
make no difference in the run of the things. 


1, Rubaiyat Umar Khayyam, 
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Amorous Devotion 


Superciliousness, egoism and vaingloriousness that are con- 
comitants of accurst chauvinism and racial prejudices have beer 
recognized by the altruists as the most heinous instincts and 
Prof. E.G. Browne has very rightly lamented that often these 
elements lead our writers by the nose to the great detriment of 
scholarship. To quote in his own phraseology: 


“Sad enough, if true, that this accursed racial feeling, res- 
ponsible for so many crimes, should not leave unmolested even 
these high levels where passion should have no place!’’! 


Professor R.C. Zaehner provides an instance of this pitiable 
instinct when he writes: 


“Professor Arberry, as we have seen, has defined mysticism 
as a ‘constant and unvarying phenomenon of the universal 
yearning of a human spirit for personal communion with 
God’. This may be largely true of Christian and Muslim mys- 
ticism, but not a trace of love or yearning for communion do 


we find either in Upanishadic or in Yogic mysticism”.* 


Professor Zaehner a celebrated scholar, needs no introduc- 
tion and to doubt that he has not delved into the Vedic litera- 
ture would be an arrogance on any body’s part but hesitation 
in laying bare the tangible facts would be nothing short of an 
offence on my part as well. To speak the actual facts, nothing 
to say of Upanishads, even the Vedas are replete with amorous 
utterances but, surely as they are theological in nature, little of 
mundane erotic expressions like languishing for beloved’s love 
or pining for amour, is found in the early scriptures. Of course 
the later Vedic literature which, inspired by the same Vedic 
utterances more or less, assumed an academic form does abound 
in such expressions to the same extent as we find in the Persian 


1. A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 29. 
2. Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, p. 11. 
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Sufi poetry. It is obviously the burgeoning of the same seeds 
that were sowed by the common Aryan ancestors in the Vedas 
especially in the Rg-Veda, a substantial portion of which, as 
discussed earlier, had already come into existence before the 
Iranian and Indian progenies of that race got bifurcated. 


It would be expedient to cite a few illustrations from the 
Rg-Veda before we embark upon further expatiation. 


at gueafit an araacdirarfaaa 1 
aagfta aor | 


(Accept with loving kindness this our song, 
Be gracious to my earnest thought, 
Even as a bridegroom to his bride)!. 


The fact that the relationship between a bridegroom and 
his bride is nothing else but conjugal affinity, the same that 
exists between an earnest lover and his beloved, needs no 
explanation. Jt must be borne in mind that the early Vedic 
Aryans, as moral beings, attached unequivocal importance to 
sexual virtuousness and as such for them the ideal amorousness 
could exist only between spouses and not in promiscuous love 
makings. That is why in Vedas we find most of the allusions 
referring to bridegroom and bride or husband and wife relation- 
ship and comparatively less to that of lover and beloved. 


Another hymn delineating husband-wife love is being cited 
below: 


aAlgal THAT Teal seHaqTAT 
Waal eH az, 

ofa 4 oeflemdiemedt craft 
wT Waa AHTAT | 


(Thoughts ancient, seeking wealth, with adoration, with new- 
est lands have sped to thee O, Mighty; 


1. Rg-Veda—IlI, 62,8. 
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As yearning wives cleave to their yearning husbands, so in 
our hymns we cleave to thee, O, our Lord most potent)?. 


There are a few amorous hymns addressed to gods even, for 
instance: 


wat at fasa fafata tartar 
a tara sem frara: | 


(Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and Varuna, 
let us be thine own beloyed).? 


At first sight this hymn will appear only a prayer but for the 
word “‘Beloved”’, but it has got a deep significance. A lover has 
unquestionable tenderness for his beloved and hence, believing 
in ‘Varuna’s competence to do away with the sins, the devotee 
craves for the establishment of amorous relationship with him. 


But the appellation Varuna should not mislead us to think 
that it has not been addressed to the Almighty but to a god. It 
be brought home that during the Vedic age two types of con- 
cepts about the Divinity were running concurrently; the one 

. concept was understandable only to the wise ones and the other 
to the doltish folk. The former believed that the One and the 
only One pervades all the entities and all the appellations that 
appear to be different in themselves are but the appellations of 
that One and the only One. On the other hand the common folk, 
rather the nescients mistook the different appellations, that were 
but the epithets of that single One, for different gods and labour- 
ing under misapprehension began invoking them as separate 
gods. The following hymn of the Rg-Veda explains this view 


point very clearly: 


ee fat aeurafia area fea: & aoe TecATA | 
ua afer agar aaafta ae arafeeatat Arg: 1 


1. Rg-Veda—I, 62, 11. 
2. Rg-Veda—V, 85, 8. 
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(Seers call that One Supreme Reality, 

Our Sovereign Guide by various names—such as, 

Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Garutman—the heavenly bird 
of pretty plumage, Yama and Matariswan)'. 


Thus the early Indo-Aryan people comprised two classes of 
people—Monotheists as well as polytheists—the former concept 
later developed into absolute Monism of Shankaracharya and 
the latter into dualism of the other schools. 


The Rg-Veda explains the amorous phenomenon by other 
analogies as well. For instance, the homely bird ‘pigeon’ is 
famous for its conjugal devotion. They are naturally paired and 
are thus alien to promiscuous sexual relationship. Rg-Veda very 
aptly picturizes this ideal love in a symbolical way by merely 
quoting the name of the bird: 


aay & anafa stage wifey 1 
aqaeafeort steal 


(This (self) is thine own. Thou drawest near to me asa 
pigeon turns to his mate. Thou carest too, for this prayer 
of mine)?. 


This hymn of Rg-Veda has been quoted in the subsequent 
Vedas as well perhaps due to the aptness of its simile. 


Thus, the advecates of Prof. Zaehner and of such other 
scholars, mostly Westerners, shall have to reconsider this issue 
in the light of these facts and dispel the illusion from their mind 
that there was nothing of love in the Indo-Aryans and that all 
the amorous expressions of the Persian Sufis are but the borro- 
wals from Christianity This is the most unfortunate paradox 
that the most civilized ones of all the races are said to have 
possessed nothing of their own. Prof. Nicholson, Prof. Arberry, 
Prof. Zaehner, to a considerable extent even Prof. Browne and 


1. Rg-Veda—I, 164, 46. 
2. (a) Rg-Veda—I, 30, 4. (b) Athrva-~Veda—20, 45, 1. (c) Sam-Veda— 
1, 183 and 2, 959 
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many others seem to be bent upon proving that asceticism and 
the element of love are the borrowals from Christianity; the 
pantheism and absolute monism from Greek philosophy and 
many a things from Arabic literature, and the Persians, who 
even surpassed these so called lenders in their literary excellence 
and sublimity of thought, were but poor borrowers. 


Let us examine another instance, this too from the Rg- 
Veda: 


aA TeIT AH A TA sway: | 
AMA FT ATT TV a AAATARA 1 


(God, our Kinsman, never failing and true, speeds, all eager 
to the Jiva (human creature) even as a darling son leaps to 
the arms of his parents, as a lover hastens to his sweetheart, 
or as a bridegroom to his betrothed)!. 


The above hymn sets our mind at rest fully and very cogently 
regarding the issue of amorousness in Vedic literature. The 
devotee is seeking not only a conjugal relation with the Deity 
but is craving for an amorous relationship, may it be purely a 
business of hearts without any marital ties. Many more illus- 
trations may be provided from the Vedas but for want of space 
only a few have been cited here. 


Thus, the element of amorousness that later, might it be 
after the lapse of millenniums, developed into the non-conjugal 
love between Radha and Krishna, as depicted in the literature 
of epic age and still much later in Shri Bhagvat Purana, has 
ever since been a constant source of inspiration for the poets to 
write amorous devotional poems. The same seed burgeoned in 
the Sufi literature also, in the shape of love poetry. In Persian 
poetry the love lorn heart sometimes expresses itself directly and 
sometimes indirectly in the form of Laila, Shirin, Zuleikha, Uzra 
etc., whereas in Sanskrit literature it is Radha that mostly 
represents the pinning soul craving for the blessed union with the 
Supreme Soul (Krishna). 


“i. Rg-Veda—I, 101, 14. 
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While tracing the development of this trait from the early 
Vedic period to the Sufi era we find that the craving of the soul 
for union with the Supreme Soul has kept on moving ahead 
even during the rigorous Zoroastrian period. 


The well known Parsi scholar F.K. Dadachanji writes: 


“But it is in the conjugal love that the identity of interest is 
the greatest, and the Sufi prefers it to the other varieties of love. 
And this is the meaning of the much-maligned Khwet-Wadhta 
of the Zarthustrian. 


“POT AR ST ATA AAT SAT SAT” 
(When Mazda, Shall I commune with you)!. 


The above statement of the scholar makes it clear that the 
Vedic notions of devotional love continued unabated, though 
much maligned by the austere section, through the Zoroastrian 
era to re-emerge in the amorous utterances of the Persian 
poets. 


In later Hindu scriptures too, the soul’s union with God has 
been stated to be the greatest pleasure. In these writings like the 
Vedas the upholders of the doctrine of amorous relationship 
even take recourse to worldly union of man and woman to illus- 
trate the divine pleasure of union: 


gadtat wat afa gat az gaat war 
na: afacad dead wa: F teat cafa 1 


(As maid delights in youth and youth in maid, so may my 
mind rejoice in Thee). 


The Brihadaranyakopnishad, in the vein of almost erotic 
mysticism, tells us further that the only earthly analogue which 
we can make use of to have an idea of the bliss of God realisa- 


GG: Philosophy of Zoroastrianism by F.K. Dadachanji. 
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tion, although avery imperfect and partial analogue, is the 
bliss arising from union with a dear wife. 


ager faaar feaar aafweaaat a are 
feaa ae, aTax, vaAaa ea: 

saareaai ahead + aval faa az, 
ATFATA, Tal ACA WAaaATTA ABTA SIF 1 


(Just as when a man is embraced by his dear wife, he knows 
nothing outside or anything inside, similarly when the indivi- 
dual self is embraced by the Universal Self, he knows nothing 
outside nor anything inside, for he has attained an end 
which involves the fulfilment of all other ends, being verily 
the attainment of Atman which leaves no other ends to be 
fulfilled)*. 


We can hardly comment anything regarding the justification 
of this analogy, and all the more so, because this sort of discus- 
sion is beyond the purview of our topic, but is not this very 
amorousness the subtle idea of all our Persian poetry saturated 
with erotic mysticism? 


Instincts of love and hate are but human and have been gett- 
ing expression in the literatures of the world from earliest 
times and hence to assert that such elements in any literature 
are the result of borrowal from the other, would be not only 
ridiculous but even nonsensical. What I mean to impress is 
simply this that the treatment of this instinct in the sphere of 
devotion was not a new thing for the Persian Aryans, a fact 
that the earliest scriptures of the Indo-Iranians do unfold before 
us. Neither do I maintain that Rabia Basri or the Christian mys- 
tics borrowed it from Indo-Aryans or from elsewhere, because 
we must never forget that in the realm of emotion and thoughts 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 
also. One should be wary in labelling things as borrowed and 
be not bent on discrediting other races and nations for the 
aggrandizement of his own. Hence to attribute Persian Sufi 


1. Brihdaranayak Upanishad—IV, 2, 21. 
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amorous poetry to borrowing and to denigrate Indian devo- 
tional or mystic literature as having no element of love in it is 
something preposterous. 


As delineated in the Vedic texts, quoted earlier in this con- 
text, we notice that the devotee in order to push from his 
thoughts the image of astern, austere and awe striking God 
prefers to think of Him as a compassionate, sympathetic and all 
merciful Lord, Who cherishes within Him the kind feelings of a 
loving father, brother, friend and even of a mate or spouse. 
Like the amorphous nature of the mysticism itself, the mystic 
can establish any relationship with Him according to his own 
impulse. In Mathura there is the famous temple of “Jamai Babu” 
(son-in-law) constructed by a Bengali devotee who, having lost 
his son-in-law, established this relationship with Lord Krishna 
to soothe his bruised heart. There is no binding on mystic devo- 
tional heart to commune with the Absolute in any particular 
way, because when there is nothing beside Him, He is obviously 
One and All for a devotee. 


It would be in the context of the things to have a view of the 
Islamic stand point so far as establishment of relationship is 
concerned. The austere Islamic theology removes God from man 
to such an extent that it seems impossible to establish any rela- 
tionship with Him other than that of the slave and Master. This 
relationship enjoins perfect obsequiousness and thus enjoins a 
worship in fear and trembling. Hence for the early Sufis, (Arabic 
mystics), except for a few, there could be no emotional relation- 
ship with God. The most they could expect was that He, out of 
mercy, may take the initiative and call his worshipper towards 
Him by inculcating good sense in him and as such all the 
rigours and abstinences should not be deemed as self imposed 
but rather His dictates. The Persian Sufis preferred to estab- 
lish the amorous relationship with Him because of the limita- 
tions and reservations involved in other relationships. In the 
father-son relationship the father is honoured and kept at a dis- 
tance andin the master servant relationship the distance still 
increases because the master is feared and so is the case with 
other relationships as well. It is love—the only notion that is 
free from such handicaps and inspires the lover to lay bare his 
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heart, with all its emotions, before the beloved. Hence this is 
the only relation that the Persian Sufi experiences in the mysti- 
cal encounter with God, because to love Him with one’s whole 
being is to be one with Him, the experience of release from the 
shackles of earthly bondage. 


The tender feelings of love and pangs of separation so ex- 
quisitely expressed in Persian poetry are greatly valued even by 
the devout Muslim readers although the expressions fail to prove 
their bonafides as pure Islamic thoughts. For Hindu readers they 
are echoes of Vedic thought and as such utterance of par excel- 
lence. The Europeans and the Muslims, mainly the Zealots, 
ascribe this tendency to alien influence which is quite inappro- 
priate. To my mind it is reasonable to call it an independent 
growth of the seeds that were already present in the Persians, 
they being the progeny of the same Aryan stock that freely 
established any relationship with the Absolute, according to one’s 
own inclination as the quotations cited above from the Rg- 
Veda tend to reveal. 


The amorous devotional poetry of Persian literature has no 
match in any of the existing literatures of the world and toa 
casual observer, not conversant with the Aryan trait, cannot 
fail to cause surprise and bewilderment and even censure from 
the fanatics and extremists. 


It would be opportune to conclude this deliberation with a 
lyric (Ghazal) of Hafiz, the greatest love poet of all time, whose 
compositions are interpreted both in the worldly as well as in the 
spiritual sense. 


pies 40 G50 
atid 0s ivf ga 

et a puliz EK ATS 
fuizsls OMBTO(OFA 
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1, 


sero Fi 3 SIN 5) 
oy pei ae 


atbasiizs Bb bes 
KM buyin Sb, 


4) S 02h ye) ICAL 
MEL s put 


fi i PENSE 
mt; fy etal 


F Ee 


(Nobody saw Thine face but thousands are rivals, 

A bud (covered) in calyxes Thou art, still there are hundreds 
of Bulbuls (lovers) of Thine, 

If I have come to Thy lane it is not to be surprised at in the 
least 

There are so many strangers like me in this region (of love). 

Though I am remote from Thee, may none be remote from 
Thee, 

But the hope of union with Thee is ever so close to me. 

In love either the monastery or the tavern are no provisos 

All that is existing everywhere is the radiance of my Be- 
loved. 

At place where the work of worship is displayed 

The trumpet, the monastery, the monk and the holy cross 
are but the same appellation 

Is there any lover on whose (miserable) plight the Beloved 
has not cast a glance, 

O Sire, in fact the pain is absent or else the physician is ever 
present. 

All this crying of Hafiz is not in vain 

The episode is also queer and so quaint is the narration)". 


Diwan-i-Hafiz. 
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WHETHER METEMPSYCHOSIS? 


Discordant views in respect of religious beliefs, expressed by 
one not belonging to that particular fold, may well be challen- 
ged by the adherents of the faith or others having knowledge of 
the subject, but when such views are put forth by one belonging 
to the same faith, the things become too bewildering. 


Metempsychosis or transmigration of soulis quite alien 
to Islamic world and has never been referred to in the Holy 
Koran although attempts have been made by many a writer to 
twist out such an inference by contorting some of the verses. 
This doctrine had a strong hold on some of the ancient Greek 
Philosophers especially on Pythagoras and a number of his 
Posteriors but lost all ground with the advent of Christianity 
in that land. The doctrine is, even today, one of the essential 
tenets of Hinduism and also of the religions that are allied with 
it as offshoots e.g., Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism etc. 


To return to our proposition there are much debated utter- 
ances made by Persian poets that smack of metempsychosis 
and even a few Mohammedan scholars are inclined to in- 
terpret them in this light despite the all out Islamic abhorrence 
of it. 


To quote Moulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi: 
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Ae Els 7 LZ I 
(Pix Ole8 (27 Lis 


- em CFs Ble If 
(PoHE (f—2U3 Ata? 


a gf OE Da ES 
Ab 5 ae 


io o> (4) Ao 


2 


é sob sShawig gee Fu? “s Ve 
recog 
(* OTAL Ay sth) AT 
Neale (deat 
Oils pide | te (af 


(I died as mineral and plant became 

I died from the plant and became a beast 

As beast I died and became a man 

Hence, why should I fear of diminution by death! 
Again I may pass away as a man 

To get myself equipped with pinions like Angels. 
I may sacrifice myself as Angel, 

To become that which a man can’t conceive of 
Let me be naught that the harpstrings tell 
(subside like musical notes in the source) 

As they said to me “‘Unto Him do we return’? 


I am not inclined to believe that Maulana Rumi as a 
Muslim gave credence to the doctrine of transmigration of soul, 
many Hindu scholars even of the stature of Dr. Bhagwan Das? 
be bent upon proving its truth by ingenious interpretations of 


1. MASNAWI—Maulana Rumi, Vol. III. 
2. The Essential Unity of All Religions’’. 
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the verses of Koran. In my view such an act is nothing short 
of a trespass. However, my patience gets exhausted when I find 
Muslims interpreting such verses in the light of the doctrine of 
“Karma” (Action) of Hindu religion which exclusively means 
that a man gets another life, rather he is reborn, in this world 
in higher or lower strata of animate life according to his good 
or bad actions performed in the previous life. 


Syed Muhammad Raza Jalali Nayeini, an Irani scholar 
while commenting on the above verse of Maulana Jalal-ud-din 
Rumi says: 


LEA els Nau Sud! (4) CARMA 

278) Ls, uote ale aif ize hs Li Cyst 
5 shcenl > s9fb} Eg cba 
ure Loses Lin Srcvibiok. 
Chas BH Ane Sui. SyIESTOr Eophe 
CioIe tet sr plAlaeg om Ori 
LW EF setts SG ED IOUL WFLBGAGS 
“Lyi MSaiNSi029 Sis fables 


(According to the belief of the Hindus, ‘“‘Karma” is a 
theory which prescribes that as a resultant of the conduct and 
the good and bad actions of a man. he is changed again into 
another life and that the effects of one life are carried over to 
the life after. “‘Karma”’ is the only possible means to explain 
the disparities in the fortunes of men and as such does not go 
contrary to the Divine justice. Besides this, the philosophy of 
Karma does not advocate “‘fatalism”’ or faith in predestination. 
According to the law of Karmaa man by his actions, 
may improve his destiny,...)* 


1. Adab Tariqat Wa Khudayabi (Edited by Syed Mohd. Raza Jalali 
Nayeini English translation of the Persian Text)—p. 12. 
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Although Mohd. Nayeini does not explicitly state that this 
verse of Maulana Rumi should be interpreted in this light but 
by putting this explanation together with the poem, he does 
seem to advocate the theory of Karma. 


As an impassive writer I do not concern myself with the 
task of upholding the validity or censuring the inconsistency 
of the doctrine and taking, rather a negative view, rule out the 
possibility of the association of this much debated poem with 
transmigration although another Persian Muslim refers to a 
still more controversial distich said to be composed by Maulana 
Rumi: 


(1242 b> less 9 be ruts 
(lores but oa ih 


(I have seen seven hundred and seventy forms 
And like verdure J have grown time and again)?. 


If this is really an utterance of Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi, 
the issue might become still more puzzling but as I, myself, 
failed to find this distich in three different compilations of the 
works of Maulana Rumi, I content myself taking it to be 
spurious. But the wide publicity of the distich in India and Iran 
is difficult to explain. 


There is a like poem by Ibn-i-Yamin who flourished some 
hundred years after Maulana Rumi. He says much more in the 
same strain: 


2. Introduction to Diwan Mansoor Hallaj, Tehran p. 13. 
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ELF (a Ve) 

EW ASEABU WEI: ole 
ABI iat 

SopCleri G2 Coe oa AOE A 


oor OW 
ele Sa eee 
eae 


on C consesetie 


Se iA 


(From the void of Non-Existence to this dwelling house of 
clay, 

I came, and rose from stone to plant. But that hath passed 
away. 

(There after, through the working of the spirit’s toil and 
strife, 

I gained, but soon abandoned, some lowly form of life. That 
too hath passed away. 

In a human breast, no longer a mere unheeding brute, 

This tiny drop of being to a pearl I did transmute. That too 
hath passed away. 

All the Holy Temple next did I foregather with the throng 

Of Angles compassed it about, and gazed upon it long. That 
too hath passed away. 

Forsaking Ibn-i-Yamin, and from this too soaring free, 

I abandoned all beside Him, so that nought was left but He, 

All else hath passed away)! 


As the mystics attached more importance to spirit rather 


1, A Literary History of Persian Vol. III, p. 216. 
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than the form, it would be judicious to interpret such utterances 
in the light of spiritual elevation, that by degrees the human 
spirit attains its height to get absorbed into union with the 
Supreme Spirit, but Dr. Iqbal and Prof. Nicholson seem inclined 
to interpret the poem of Maulana Rumi in the light of evo- 
lution of the creation and acclaim Rumi as the precursor of 
Darwin. To be considerate, the theory of evolution is totally 
contrapositive to all the Semitic religions, be it Islam, Christi- 
anity or Judaism. All these religions believe almost in the one 
and the same genesis that God created the Universe by his 
commands with instantaneous effect. Iam not in a position to 
visualise the reaction of the theory of evolution on a zealot 
Muslim’s mind but the history narrates that Darwin’s ‘Theory 
of Evolution’ wrought not a little commotion in the austere 
Christian world and was greeted with wild condemnation from 
the ecclesiastical circles. It took pretty long time for the things 
to cool down. From the Islamic point of view as well, the 
theory of evolution is as odious as the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis and I find myself unable to understand how Semitic 
minded people feel inclined to interpret such poems in the light 
of evolution. The theory, being quite adverse to the Koranic 
cosmogony, may expose Rumi’s indisputable adherence to Islam 
to serious doubts if interpreted as such. It seems to have been 
of little consequence to Iqbal, because his association with 
Engligh atmosphere had probably made him view the things 
in their scientific aspect and it is perhaps his rationality as the 
principal cause that, quite recently, his writings were berated as 
un-Islamic by a phrenetie section of the Arabian Muslims. The 
scholars who interpret such utterances in the light of the 
“Theory of Evolution’, ascribe them to Greek influence and I 
do agree that many a philosopher of that land have thought on 
these lines, most probably due to their association with Indian 
philosophy. 


But, keeping to the demands of the topic of this thesis, 
advisable it would be to scan whether such thoughts as 
expressed by the Persian Sufis are traceable in Vedic literature 
or not. 


In Taittriya Upanishad we come across a concept which 
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very much traces the spiritual evolution on the earth from 
matter to life, from life to mind from mind to intelligence and 
from intelligence to perfect Bliss, or to put it more concretely, 
the evolution has proceeded from stone to plants, from plants 
to animals, from animals to man and from man to the Supreme 
Spirit?. 


The same Upanishad again ascribes the evolution to five 
attributes (sound, touch, form, taste, smell). The text is being 
given below: 


qasaaia: wager oral aaa | 

gfaeat attgera: 1 atte aatsery | 
arareareay Thera Fee: FA: 

qreaTerpfaare | 


(First of all the earth with its five attributes came into 
existence. From earth came medicines (minerals and plants), 
the mineral and plants gave rise to cereals and from cereals 
the man with his head, hands, feet and form came to exist)?. 


The limitations of time and space have allowed the citation 
of only two of the most relevant instances and there are many 
more of the like which directly or indirectly allude to this 
phenomenon. But it should not be lost sight of that the most 
popular of the theories of Vedic cosmogony is that God created 
the material world of His own will and having created various 
forms entered into them. Dilation of the issue has been avoided 
for fear of digression. 


At the very outset I had submitted that observing the pro- 
prieties it would not be advisable to expatiate upon the doctrine 
of “Transmigration of Soul’ (Metempsychosis) and connect 
the present issue with it, although the history of human 
thought does reveal to us that Persians also, like Indians and 
Greeks, were quite familiar with this phenomenon and even 


1. Thoughts on Indian Mysticism by V. Patanjali. p. 36 (T.U. V/11/13). 
2. Teitryopanishad—IlI, 8. 
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after the acceptance of Islam some such sects had cropped up 
within its fold that attached credence to this doctrine. Prof. 
E.G. Browne? has even quoted a quatrain of Umar Khayyam 
bearing out the authenticity of the theory of Metempsychosis 
but I myself very much doubt the authenticity of the quatrain 
itself. Moreover, it is still undecided whether this theory had 
come into vogue in early Vedic period or not and even today 
it is an open question. Moreover as it can not be well sustained 
that this theory had evolved before the bifurcation of the Indo- 
Iranians, a good many scholars having expressed their dissent, 
the discussion loses its relevance in this context all the more. 


But, tomy mind, such utterances made by Persian poets are 
connected neither with Greek or Indian theory of Evolution 
nor with the much debated transmigration of soul. Aryans of 
yore were free thinkers and it is no wonder that a good many 
cosmogonical theories were running abreast and such thoughts, 
purely Aryan in their origin, are reminiscent of the desire of the 
human soul to rise higher and higher to attain to the bliss of 
union with the Supreme Soul. 


The crux of the poem are the following verses, which have 
escaped the notice of the scholars, but are the sure clue to this 
enigmatic expression: 


YORIK if Sa 7, 
BPA G6 Rit 

7 OF, df oi 
oy st RaSoucel Fs oie 


(You see the stream, cast the pitcher in the stream, 
What indifference has this water (of the pitcher) to (that of) 
the stream? 


1. A Literary History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 254. 
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When the water of the pitcher gets into the water of the 
stream 
It loses its entity and becomes identical with it)!. 


Every atom is grieving its separation from Him like the 
reed pipe* and is making constant effort to get unto Him. The 
firm will, with all its resoluteness, is pressing on forward 
shedding its imperfections and assuming a still more perfect 
form at each metamorphosis. 


The Upanishad encodes the adumbration of this consequen- 
tial Vedic phenomenon as under: 


TAA TUAAZH WAT TeaTseAAT— 
SUT BEATA ATS Tha | Tara TeETT Ly 
Fee ATAT FATSTAT aaa HEAT AT 

wa aga ca Aaraarear ge WO frat 
afaat wafacatsrartaat SeaTTaAt ST 
ged, fad ar tied at ea ar sorter 

at Fal aISAQT at AATATA | A aT SAAATCAT 
aera aararet Tar wafer arene 
argsafe waeret wet fat gor: ToT 
war wats a: Wa | Teal Geate: 
aang vara geo ef a aa erat wafer 
acmddafa aenadafa aay Hea, 

gene Hea cafe Trad | 


(And as a caterpillar, after reaching the end of a blade of 
grass, finds another place of support and then draws itself to- 
wards it, similarly this self, after having thrown off this body 
and dispelled ignorance, takes on another newer and more 
beautiful form, whether it be of one of the manes or demi-gods 
or gods or Prajapati or Brahman or of any other being. This 
self, then as his conduct and behaviour has been, so does he 
become. He whose works have been good becomes good; he 


1, Masnawi—Maulana Rumi. Vol. III. 
2. Masnawi—Maulana Rumi. Vol. I. 
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whose works have been evil becomes evil. By holy works, he 
becomes holy; by sinful works, sinful. It is for this reason that 
they say that a person consists merely of desire; as his desire 
is so is his will; as his will, so his work; as his work, so his 
evolution’. 


It must be noted that the terminology used in the Upanishad 
is not “‘rebirth”’ but ‘‘evolution’’. 


This passage of the Upanishad is important from various 
points of view. It tells us in the first place that a Soul finds 
out its future form before it leaves its former one. It so appears 
that the passage calls in question a “‘disembodied’’ existence. 
Then again, it tells us that the Soul is a creative entity, and in 
Aristotelian fashion, creates a body asa goldsmith creates an 
ornament of gold. Then again, the passage says that the soul is 
like a Phoenix which at every change of body takes on a newer 
and more beautiful form. And most important of all is that 
there should be a desire rather a will to attain a still higher 
form and obviously it implies that the actions must be in con- 
cordance with the will. 


Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi has pointed out towards the 
same inherent potency of the soul that can shape the future by 
its resolute will and ascending the escalator of spiritual hierarchy 
may attain the final goal of merger in the Supreme soul. He is 
still a man but the force of his desire will make him an Angel 
and after that the most coveted merger with the Absolute will 
take place. 


Pol Oi fot 
(2 otal (3 iN eB 


5 Knap Jt UZ, olf 7 
2 PZ 
a Ns Ss fF 


1. Brihadaranyak Upanishad IV, 4, 3-5. 
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(Again I will die a man so that I may secure the pinions of 
Angel. 

Again I will get sacrificed as Angel, to become that which 
one can not conceive of, 

When the water of the pitcher gets into the water of the 
stream. 

It loses its entity and itself becomes a stream)!. 


Thus the verses do not seem to purport the doctrine of 
transmigration of soul as it is in vogue today but are the remi- 
niscences of a very old Aryan belief emphasizing the inherent 
powers of the soul. 


1. Masnawi—Maulana Rumi. Vol. II. 


Conclusion 


As stipulated in the Introductory Chapter of this treatise an 
endeavour has been made to trace out the salient points of 
Indian philosophy in the realm of Persian poetry. We find 
analogy not only in thoughts but often in the way of expression 
and in use of similes as well. This analogy is so conspicuous 
that it refuses to be passed by as fortuitous parallelism of 
thoughts between two peoples. Such a close resemblance of ideas 
in the spiritual field cannot result without close association 
between the two peoples whether by contact or by way of com- 
mon inheritance as descendants of one parent stock. 

The researches have proved that both the peoples, Iranians 
and the Indians are progenies of the same Indo-Aryan race that 
got bifurcated after a considerable portion of the Rg-Veda had 
come into existence. The coincidence of the names, rituals and 
occurrences inthe Avesta and Veda as dilated upon in this 
thesis, provides concrete evidences towards the establishment of 
the fact that the religion of their common ancestors was one 
and the same before the bifurcation. As such the later develop- 
“ments in the philosophical ideas of the two may well be conside- 
red as the burgeoning of the same common seed into two 
different soils. To prove this the historical evidences have been 
employed to advantage and psychological aspect has also been 
expatiated upon because the racial traits play no Jess an impor- 
tant role in the way of thinking of a people and get obliterated 
after aconsiderable long period of continued alien influence 
having rigorous authority or inducement at its back. All these 
aspects have been discussed at Jength and I am sure that they 
would convince the readers of the propriety of this treatise. To 
the adamantines it would no doubt provide a good food for the 
mind and induce them to think over the somewhat controversial 
question in the light of the cogent reasoning furnished in these 


pages. 
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